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ORDER NOW TO ASSURE 
TOWEL DELIVERIES NEXT FALL! 


M axe sure that your towel supply for next year will 
be adequate by getting your order in early. With some 
yarns hard to get, you can help McArthur to guarantee 
delivery and avoid a fall rush by planning and ordering 
now—confident that you won’t be caught short next 
fall. “Play safe” with McArthur Gym Towels and Velva- 
Terry Robes for your athletes. Send for the FREE 
McArthur school towel system. 


write: eo, McArthur & Sonssaracoo, wis. 








“PHOG” ALLEN 
Director of Phystal 
Educaticn and Varsity 
Basketball Coach 
University of Kansas 

Lawrence, Kansas 








Fills a need in every school . . . Goal-Hi is a new year-’round 
indoor and outdoor playgame for boys and girls of all ages . , 
May be played by entire gym classes or playground groups . is 
Same single piece of equipment may be used in the gym or on the 
playground . . . Unexcelled as a stimulating exercise and as a lead- 
up-game to regular basketball . . . It costs little to play Coal-Hi, 


Write for catalog 


Also Manufacturers of Basketball Backstops, Basketball Scoreboards, 
Gymnasium Apparatus, Playground Apparatus and Telescopic Gym Seats. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING COQ, 
3538 DeKalb Street St. Louis, Mo, 
Authorized Sales Representative in your Locality 


NEW INNER-COVERING 


for Longer Life 


@ The new inner-covering of Wilson Official 
Softballs is the most important softball im- 
provement in years. Adds two to three times 
longer life to both ovtside and inside of ball. 
Gives correct gripping feel for pitching. 
Keeps ball from drying out, insuring longer 
liveliness and freshness. Wilson Softballs 
are the finest softballs by avy standard. Ac- 
cepted by leagues and players throughout 
the country. See your dealer or write Wilson 
Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, New York 
and other leading cities. 
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... to. Plan 
Physical Education 
Suit Changes! 


NOW is the Time to Specify and 
Order Broderick Physical Education 
Suits. Write TODAY for New Style 
Booklet or Sample Suit! 


Tae girls want Broderick smart style and 
long wear next semester. But school will soon 
be over. So to make sure your students get 
these advantages, you must choose your style 
and place your order promptly. 


Refreshingly California-styled, standard for years 
to come, these long-wearing suits are the choice 
of Physical Directors, girls and parents every- 


, where. You'll like their bright, fresh colors, 
forest ¥ (g05) distinctive lines, true full sizes; perfect cut. 
. Suit . . . f 
Tennis ranking Broderick materials are vat-dyed for fastness, 

worn by HW A\\-in- 










pre-tested for hard use (so important now), easy 
laundering and ironing. 


For speedy delivery on time, make your selec- 


rie el per se) tion and place your order right away. Write 
' - i ‘ ; d f 1 f Id Sa 1 S it 

Grip \osing- & oon to ay tor new sty e rolider or mple ouit. 

Button c A 
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VISIT OUR DISPLAYS AT THESE CONVENTIONS: 
American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, New Orleans. 
District Conventions: California State 

Midwest, Northwest Associations. 


2400 BROADWAY 1727 S. BRAND BLVD. 
PARSONS, KANSAS GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 


Central, 
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Forty-seventh Annual Convention 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
Meeting with the Southern District Association 


April 15-1 8 


GENERAL INFORMATION 

Headquarters: Hotel Roosevelt; St. Charles, Monteleone, 
New Orleans, and Jung Hotels cooperating. 

Exhibits: Commercial—Gold Room, Hotel Roosevelt. Edu- 
cational—The foyer of the first floor, Hotel Roosevelt. You 
are urged to visit the exhibits—time for this purpose has been 
reserved on the program. 

Registration: Gold Room, Hotel Roosevelt. Important: 
Bring your membership card with you to save time in regis- 
tering. 

People wishing to join the Association or the National Edu- 
cation Association may do so at the Registration Desk. Tickets 
for the banquets and reservations for luncheon and dinner meet- 
ings can be obtained at the Registration Desk. 


Meetings: All meetings will begin promptly, and doors will 
be closed during speeches. 


Wear your convention badge—it will be required for admis- 
sion to all meetings. 


Preconvention Conferences: See boxed pages spread through- 
out the following pages of the general program. 


Special Features: Showboat trip on the Mississippi River, 
walking tours through Vieux Carre, sight-seeing tours, visits 
to famed historic points of interest, coffee at the French Market, 
strolls on famed Canal Street. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 12 


10:00 a.M—12:00 mM. Meeting of General Policies Committee. 
2:00—5:00 p.m. Meeting of General Policies Committee. 
7:00—10:00 p.m. Meeting of General Policies Committee. 


MONDAY, APRIL 13 


9:00 a.m.—12:00 M. Meeting of General Policies Committee. 
10:00 a.m@—12:00 M. Meeting of Board of Directors. 

2:00—5 :00 p.m. Meeting of Board of Directors. 

7:00—10:00 p.m. Meeting of Board of Directors. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 14 


ALL DAY Visits to schools and other points of special interest. 
9:30 a.m—12:00 mM. Meeting of Board of Directors. 

10:00 a.m.—12:00 m. 
search Section. 
10:00 a.m.— 9:00 p.m. Meeting of Legislative Board, N.S.W.A 

2:00-5:00 p.m. Meeting of Board of Directors. 


2:00—5:00 p.m. Meeting of Research Council of the Re- 
search Section. 


7:00—9:00 p.m. Joint Meeting of Research and Teacher 
Training Sections. . 


(To consider report of Committee to Develop Examinations 


Meeting of Research Council of the Re- 
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Hotel Roosevelt 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


to be used in Selection of Teachers of Physical Educa- 
tion; Karl Bookwalter, University of Indiana, Chairman. ) 


7 :00—10 :00 P.M. Meeting of Board of Directors. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 15 


:30—9 :00 A.M. Breakfasts. 

:00—10:00 A.M. Committee Meetings: 

Meeting of Editorial Board, W. W. Patty, Chairman. 

Committee Meeting, Basic Concepts in Dance Education. 

Discussion Group Meeting of State Directors of Physical 
Fitness with National Division of Physical Fitness, 
Elwood A. Geiges, Chairman. 

9:00 A.m.—12:00 mM. Legislative Board Meeting, N.S.W.A. 


10:00 a.m.—12:00 m. SECTION MEETINGS 


on 


Administrative Directors. 


Presiding: Julius E. Kuhnert, Mount Vernon, New York, 
Chairman. 

Secretary: Helen Manley, University City, Missouri. 

Business Meeting: Committee Reports, Election of Officers. 

Forum Discussion: “Preparing the Youth for National 
Defense.” 

“An Overview of the Problem,” Hiram A. Jones, State 
Education Department, Albany, New York. 

“A National Physical Fitness Program for the Adminis- 
trator,” Louis R. Burnett, Baltimore, Maryland. 

“Does Military Drill Aid the Physical Fitness Program?” 
Alfred O. Anderson, St. Louis, Missouri. 

“Interpreting Selectee Rejections in Terms of a City Pro- 
gram for Physical Fitness,” Strong Hinman, Topeka, 
Kansas. 

“Camping as a Part of the Physical Fitness Program,” 
Doris Peterson, Texas State College for Women. 

General Discussion. 











PRE-CONFERENCE ON SAFETY EDUCATION 
Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, Louisiana 


TUESDAY, APRIL 14 
10:00 a.m.—12:00 mM. Symposium A. 

Theme: “The Contribution of School Safety to the 
National Emergency.” 

Chairman: Mrs. H. Stewart Wootten, Director 
Health Dept., Georgia State College for Women. 

Secretary: (To be announced). 

Panel Discussion: “National Agencies Appraise 
Safety Education in Relation to the National 
Emergency.” 

Participants: 

American Automobile Association—Dr. F. R. 
Noffsinger, Washington, D.C. 

American 'Red Cross—(To be announced). 

Center for Safety Education—Milton D. Kramer, 
Administrative Assistant, New York Univ. 

National Conservation Bureau—Kenneth Beadle, 
Director Education Division, New York City. 

National Education Association—(To be an- 
nounced), 

National Fire Protection Council—(To be an- 
nounced). 

National Safety Council—Miss Marion Telford, 
Director Education Division, Chicago, Illinois. 

Panel Leader: (To be announced). 
11:00 a.m.—12:15 P.M. 

“The Well Balanced State Program in Safety Edu- 
cation,” Paul F. Hill, State Department of Pub- 
lic Safety, Des Moines, Iowa. 

“Utilizing Community Resources in a School Safety 
Program,” James R. Griffin, Coordinator of 
Safety, Board of Education, Chicago. 

“Safety in Camping and Its Relation to National De- 
fense,” Kenneth Beadle, National Conservation 
Bureau, New York City. 

Discussion. 

Discussion Leader: Herman Schnell, Director of 
Safety Education, University of North Carolina. 

2:00—4:15 p.m. Symposium B. 

Theme: “Pertinent Problems in Safety Education.” 

Chairman: N. O. Schneider, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls. 

Secretary: (To be announced). 

“Accident Study—The Detection and Correction of 
Unsafe Practices,” (speaker to be announced). 


Recreation Research. 


Presiding: Carl L. Nordly, University of Minnesota, Chm, 
Secretary: Gilbert Hermance, The Rice Institute, 
Business Meeting. : 
“A Job Analysis of Recreation Leadership Leading to 
Professional Curriculum,” Delbert Oberteuffer The 
Ohio State University. : 

“The Recreations of Different . Professional Groups,” Elmer 
D. Mitchell, University of Michigan. 

“Implications for Contemporary Recreational Practice Based 
upon Historical Recreation Studies,” Elizabeth Halsey 
University of Iowa. : 

“A Developmental Analysis of Children’s Play Interests 
William Griffiths, Minnesota State Board of Health, 

Discussion. 


Intramural Athletics. 


Presiding: John Van Why, Wittenberg College, Chairman, 

Secretary: Robert Brown, Southwestern Louisiana Ing. 
tute, Lafayette. 

Program: Being arranged. 


Mental Health. 


Presiding: Mabel Rugen, University of Michigan, Chairman 

Secretary: Margaret J. Leonard, J. Sterling Morton High 
School, Cicero, Illinois. 

Topic: “How Can the Teacher of Physical Education Cop. 
tribute to the Mental Health of Boys and Girls?” 

Forum-Symposium (speakers to be announced). 

Presentation of the topic, pointing out the opportunities 
and responsibilities of the teacher of physical education; 
likewise the need for sounder mental health in general 
“fitness,” by D. B. Harmon, Texas State Board of Health. 

Discussion by selected individuals of practices designed to 
promote positive mental health, stressing the following 
aspects of the topic: 

1. Discovering mental health problems through physical 
education situations. 

2. Contributing to the personal-social development of boys 
and girls through such experiences as corecreation, lead- 
ership responsibilities for all, participation of all ina 
program that provides recognition and security in phy- 
sical education in at least one activity for everyone, 

3. Guidance in helping the individual discover his physical 
education needs, define his purposes, and plan his pro- 
gram. 

4. Helping boys and girls learn how to use their leisure 
time creatively and re-creatively. 

References that May Be Helpful to Participants 

Committee on Workshops of Progressive Education Asso- 








ciation, The Personal-Social Development of Boys and Girls 
(New York: The Association, 1940). 

Vaughn S. Blanchard, “Mental Hygiene on the Job,” 
JouRNAL oF HEALTH AND Pays. Ep., 11:2 (Feb. 1940) 72. 

Herbert R. Stolz, “The Teacher’s Part in Treating Be- 
havior Disorders,” JouRNAL oF HEALTH AND Puys. Ep, 118 
(Oct. 1940) 479. 

Norman Fenton, “Mental Hygiene in Theory and Practice,” 
JourRNAL oF HEALTH AND Puys. Ep., 11:1 (Jan. 1940) 3. 

Margaret Leonard, et al., “A Project Study of Mental Hy- 
giene,” JouRNAL oF HEALTH AND Puys. Ep., 13.2 (Feb 
1942) 76. 


“The Best Incentives to Securé Immediate as Well 
as Long Range Results,” Ethlyn A. Davis, Super- 
visor, Public Schools, Bridgeton, N. J. 

Progress Report of Committee on Standards for 
Selecting Adequate Protective Equipment and 
Supplies for Participation in Physical Education 
and Athletics—H. W. Craig, University of Illinois, 
Chairman; N. P. Neverman, Wisconsin Inter- 
scholastic Association; Golden Romney, State 
Normal School, Oswego, N.Y.; Harold K. Jacks, 
State Department of Education, Minnesota. 

“Contribution of First Aid to Safety,” by American 








Red Cross representative. 

Discussion. 

Discussion Leader: Frank S. Stafford, Bureau of 
Health and Physical Education, Indiana. 


Note: A special attempt will be made to have public 
schools, teacher-training institutions, and national or- 
ganizations display and distribute educational safety 
materials.: Commercial exhibitors will be urged to 
feature safety characteristics of their products. Plans 
for visitation of New Orleans Public Schools are be- 
ing made. Efforts will be made to have all meetings 
summarized and printed proceedings distributed to 
all delegates who attend the sessions. 
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Election of Officers. 


Safety. 


Presiding: Ben W. Miller, Indiana University, Chairman. 

Secretary: Simon A. McNeely, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 

Theme: “Unity on the School Safety Front for Action and 
Results.” 

“What’s Behind Carelessness,” (speaker to be announced). 

“Safety Education—Retrospect and Prospect,” Albert W. 
Whitney, National Conservation Bureau, New York City. 

“What Does Industry Expect from the Public Schools im 
Reducing Accidents during Production for the Emerg- 
ency?” (speaker to be announced). 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


Top row: Anne Schley Duggan, President; Jay B. Nash, President-Elect; Hiram A. 
Jones, Past-President. 


Second row: Pauline Brooks Williamson, E. C. Davis, and F. R. Eastwood, Vice- 
Presidents. 


At right: N. P. Neilson, Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 


Panel: “What Can Schools Do to Gear Their Safety Pro- 


grams to National Defense ?”’ 


Panel Leaders: (To be announced). 
Panel Members: 


School Administrator—R. R. Ewerz, Louisiana Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Safety Teacher—Mrs. Verna Allain Rodick, Sophia B. 
Wright School, New Orleans. 

Industrial Leader—A. H. Sihroder, Freeport Sulphur 
Co., Port Sulphur, La. 

Parent—Mrs. David W. Palmer, New Orleans. 

Teacher Education—Guy Nesom, State Normal School, 
Natchitoches, La. 
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High School Student—Janet Landry, Sophia B. Wright 
School, New Orleans. 
Enforcement Official—(To be announced). 
Public School Safety Director—(To be announced). 
State Department of Public Safety—(To be announced). 
Discussion. 
Discussion Leader: Robert LeAnderson, 


Detroit 
Schools ; Chairman-Elect of Section. 


Public 


Physical Education—Teacher Training. 


Presiding: Jackson R. Sharman, University of Alabama, 
Chairman. 

Secretary: Elizabeth Graybeal, State Teachers College, Du- 
luth, Minnesota. 

“Should There be an Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Physical Education?” Leslie W. Irwin, The Laboratory 
Schools, University of Chicago. 

“Current Practices Concerning Standards for Professional 
Schools,”’ David K. Brace, University of Texas. 

“Principles of Curriculum Revision in Physical Education,” 
John F. Boyard, University of California at Los Angeles. 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 








PRE-CONVENTION JOINT MEETING OF THERA- 
PEUTICS SECTION, A.A.H.P.E.R.. AND AMERICAN 
PHYSIOTHERAPY ASSOCIATION 


Charity Hospital Auditorium, 1532 Tulane Avenue 


TUESDAY, APRIL 14 
9 :00—9 :30 a.m. Registration. 
9:30 A.M. Meeting. 

Presiding: Loraine Frost, State ‘University of Iowa, 
Chairman of Therapeutics Section. 

Address of Welcome: O. P. Daly, Charity Hospital, 
New Orleans. 

“Physiotherapy and the Present Emergency,” Nathan 
Polmer, Louisiana State University 
Medicine, New Orleans. 

“The Needs of Physical Therapy in the Army Hos- 
pital,” T. L. Waring, La Garde Hospital, New 
Orleans. 

“Report: Recent Emergency Measures of the Ameri- 
can Physiotherapy Association,” Catherine Worth- 
ingham, Stanford University, President. 


School of 


11:00 a.m. “Technique of Relaxation and its Contribu- 
tion to Physical Fitness,” Josephine Rathbone, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

“Suggestion: A Psychological Principle Worthy of 
More Consideration,” T. A. Watters, Tulane Uni- 
versity School of Medicine. 


12:15 p.m. Luncheon 
(Jung Hotel, 1500 Canal Street) 


“The Physical Fitness Program for Civilian De- 
fense,” Louise Cobb, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

2:00 P.M. 

Leader: Catherine Worthingham, Stanford Univer- 

sity. 


Consultant: Guy Caldwell, Orthopedic Surgery, Tu- 
lane University. 

“Feet for the Future,” Discussion-demonstration. Alice 
Gantzer, Physiotherapist, San Francisco Public 
Schools. Mrs. Marion Roberts, Texas State Col- 
lege for Women, Denton. Ruth Langley, Phy- 
siotherapist, Charity Hospital, New Orleans. 

4:00 p.m. “Recent Research in the Early Treatment of 
Poliomyelitis,” Mrs. Billie L. Crook, 


Austin, 
Texas. 
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12 :00—2:00 p.m. Luncheons. 

National Association of Directors of Physical Eqyeas 
for College Women, Elizabeth Kelley, Pomona College 
Chairman. 

1:00—3:30 P.M. Meeting of Legislative Board of Dance 
Section. 


2 :00—3 :30 P.M. DIVISION MEETINGS 
Health Education Division. 


Chairman: Pauline Brooks Williamson, School Health Bu. 
reau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York 
City. 

Vice-Chairman: Arthur H Steinhaus, George Williams Col. 
lege. 

Presiding: Charles H. Keene, University of Buffalo. 

Symposium—Sponsored by affiliated organization, Ameri- 
can School Health Association. 

Topic: “How Can We Cooperate with School Adminis. 
trators in Making the Best Use of Their 1942 Yeg,. 
book, Health in Schools?” 

Discussion Leaders: C. C. Wilson, Teachers College, Co. 
lumbia University; Margaret Bell, University of Mich, 

Business Meeting. 

Physical Education Division. 

Presiding: Elwood Craig Davis, University of Pittsburgh, 
Chairman. 

“The National Program of Physical Fitness,” Ellwood A. 
Geiges, Executive Secretary, Physical Fitness Division, 
Office of Civilian Defense. 

Business Meeting. 

Discussion of Mr. Geiges’ address. 

Recreation Division. 

Presiding: Floyd R. Eastwood, Purdue University, Chm, 

Vice-Chairman: Vern F. Hernlund, Chicago Park District, 

Theme: “Recreation During and After the Emergency,” 

“Recreation’s Place in Present and Future National Plan- 
ning,” Frank S. Lloyd, New York University. 

Commentators: 


Federal Security Agency Mark McCloskey, Federal Se 


curity Agency, Washington, 
Dc. 
Society of Recreation F. S. Mathewson, Elizabeth, 
Workers of America New Jersey. 
Office of Civilian John B. Kelly, Philadelphia, 
, Defense Pennsylvania. 
Recreation Association Ralph M. Voorhees, Bruns- 
for American Industry wick-Balke-Collender Com- 
pany, Chicago. 
Works Progress G. Ott Romney, Works 
Administration Progress Administration, 


Washington, D.C. 
Howard Braucher, National 
Recreation Association, New 
York City. 
C. Gilbert Wrenn, University 
of Minnesota. 


National Recreation 
Association 


American Council on 
Education 
Business Meeting. 
3:30—4:00 p.m. Visit the Exhibits, Lobby Conversation. 
3 :30—4 :00 P.M. : 
Meeting of Consultants with those wanting interviews for 
arrangement of appointments. 
3:30—5:00 p.m. Group Discussion Meeting cf the Regional 
Representatives of the National Division of the Physical 
Fitness. Elwood A. Geiges, Chairman. 
4:00—6:00 p.w. Open Discussion Meeting sponsored by Phi 
Epsilon Kappa Fraternity. 
Presiding: Wilbur C. DeTurk, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Topic: “Health and Fitness—Whose Responsibility?” 
Speakers: Names of participants from the field of physical 
education and allied professions to be announced. 
Discussion Leader: Robert H. Coates, Philadelphia, Penna 
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Ethel J. Saxman, President 


M., E. Potter, Sec.-Treas. 


E. Benton Salt, Pres.-Elect 





Harlan G. Metcalf, Vice-Pres. 








Henry O. Dresser, Vice-Pres. 


(No Photograph: Jeanie Pinckney, Vice-President) 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


4:00—6:00 p.m. Group Discussion Meeting on American 

Country Dancing in Defense Recreation. 

Presiding: W. K. Streit, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“American Country Dancing in Defense Recreation,” Eliz- 
abeth Burchenal, American Folk Dance Society, Folk 
Arts Center, New York City. 

Discussion Leader: Margaret Patrick, Houston Independent 
School District, Houston, Texas. 

Group participation in selected dances. 


4:00—6:00 p.m. Open Discussion Meeting on Basic Concepts 
in Dance Education. 


4:00—6:00 p.w. Meeting of Representative Assembly, A.A. 
H.P.E.R. 


6:00—7 :30 pw. Dinner Meetings. 
Policy and Finance Committee, N.S.W.A. 
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7 :45—9 :30 P.M. GENERAL SESSION 
“National Fitness Through Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation” 
Fitness for Victory 
Presiding: Avune Schley Duggan, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton; President, American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
Invocation: (To be announced). 
Music: (To be announced). 
Greetings: (To be announced). 
Presentation of Honor Awards: Helen W. Hazelton, Pur- 
due University ; Chairman, Committee on Honor Awards 
Introduction of Convention Theme: Anne Schley Duggan. 
Addresses: 
“Pre-Habilitation Through Adequate Programs of Health, 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 9 
and 
FRIDAY, APRIL 10 
Preconvention Meeting of the 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON HEALTH PROBLEMS 
IN EDUCATION 


of the National Education Association 
and the American Medical Association 


Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, Louisiana 











Physical Education, and Recreation,” (Speaker to be 
announced). 

“The Role of Education in the Promotion of National 
Fitness,” (speaker to be announced). 


9:30 p.mM.—1:00 a.M. Reception and Informal Dancing. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 16 


7 :30—9:00 a.m. Breakfasts and Committee Meetings. 
Breakfast and Business Meeting of National Section on 
Dance, Election of Officers. 


WORKING CONFERENCE 


Theme :. “National Fitness through Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation.” 

Co-Chairmen of Planning Committee: Laurentine B. Col- 
lins, Public Schools, Detroit; Vaughn S. Blanchard, 
Public Schools, Detroit. 

9 :30—10:15 a.m. Forum Convenes. 

Presiding: Vaughn S. Blanchard, Public Schools, Detroit. 

Keynote Address: Robert L. Sutherland, Hogg Foundation 
of Mental Hygiene, University of Texas. 

10:15—10:45 a.m. Application of Keynote address to: 

“Health Education,” Charles C. Wilson, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

“Physical Education,’ Pauline Frederick, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 

“Recreation,” Frank Lloyd, New York University. 

11:00 a.m.—12:30 p.m. Separation into three conference groups ; 
discussion, formulation and assignment of specific prob- 
lems : 


Co-Discussion Leaders at the Elementary Level: 
Wayman, Public Schools, Fort Worth, Texas: Stn 
Hinman, Public Schools, Toleka, Kansas, — 

Co-Discussion Leaders at the Secondary Lez 
B. Collins, Public Schools, Detroit ; 
ard, Public Schools, Detroit. 

Co-Discussion Leaders at the College Level: Dorothy Ain 
worth, Smith College; Harry A. Scott, The Rice “4 
stitute. : 

12 :45—2:00 p.m. Luncheon. 

(No formal luncheons to be scheduled. Small 

eat lunch together as desired.) 


2:00—3:00 p.m. Small group discussions of special Problems 
(elementary, secondary, and college levels.) 
3 :00—4 :00 p.m. Synthesis of reports in the groups represent. 
ing the three main levels. 


rel: Laurentj 
Vaughn §, Blanch 


groups May 


4:00—5 :30 p.m. Forum with presentation of reports and dis- 
cussion or interpretation. 
Summary: Laurentine B. Collins, Public Schools, Detroit, 
5 :30—6:00 P.M. Visit the Exhibits, Lobby Conversation, 
6:00—8:00 p.m. Dinner Meetings. 
7 :00—8:00 p.m. Business Meeting of Southern District, A.A. 
H.P.E.R. 
Ethel J. Saxman, University of Alabama, President. 
7 :00—8 :30 p.m. Coffee and Personalities Party for Students, 
9 :00—12:00 p.m. Showboat Trip. 
Social evening on the steamer Capitol of the Streckfys 
Steamers, Inc. Assemble at foot of Canal Street, 
Co-Hostesses: Ethel J. Saxman, President, Southern Dis. 


trict Association; and Christine Moon, President of 
Louisiana State Association. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 17 


7 :30—9:00 A.M. Breakfasts and Committee Meetings. 
Policy and Finance Committee, N.S.W.A. 
Student Breakfast. 


9 :00—11 :00 a.m. SECTION MEETINGS 
Administrative Measurements. 
Presiding: V. S. Blanchard, Detroit Public Schools and 
Wayne University. 


Secretary: Ellis Champlin, State Education Department, 
Albany, New York. 





SHOWBOAT IN THE GAY NINETIES 

La-dies and Gentlemen! 

Your kind attention, please. Step right this way. 
Now don’t be bashful, ma’am, step up. Step up closer. 

“Here Comes the Showboat” for a glorious evening 
of fun and frolic on the lazy Mississippi. 

Hear and see the South’s loveliest songbirds sing 
Foster’s unforgettable melodies. Catch “Jeanie with 
Her Light Brown Hair” down. See the others with 
theirs up. 

Witness a drama of the deep South with the villain 
still pursuing the heroine up and down the velvety 
waters of Ol’ Man River. Step aboard lightly, ladies, 
and lament The Effervescent Evaporation of Little Eva 
in “Uncle Tom’s Nabbin’.” 

And, gentlemen, what a delectable delight. A bevy 
of beautiful girls in the inimitable style of the Floradora 
Sextet. You may love your wife, but, oh that kid! Not 
until this night will you kind people ever have caught a 
football player off his guard the way these girlies catch 
their bankers. 

Join the tonsorial quartet in the haunting strains of 
“Sweet Adeline” and stay haunted for the rest of your 
natural lives. (No,. lady, a tonsorial parlor is not a 





place where you have your tonsils removed—that’s an 
elbow and wrist joint!) 

The hit of the evening will be none other than that 
famous drammer, that heartbreaking, tear-jerking little 
story, “There Ain’t No Good in Men” — or, “That 
Man’s Here Again” (for three whole scenes). And as 
you ladies must have found out by now, he means not 
well by the gentler sex. 

All for a little dollar, ladies and gentlemen. Then 
dance to the strains of strumming banjos and _ levee 
music. Join the Showboat of the Gay Nineties on the 
Steamer Capitol. When? Ah, to be sure, lady, Thurs- 
day, April 16, 1942. Time, sir? From 9:00 p.m. to 
12:00 Midnight. A three-hour extravaganza of enter- 
tainment and beauty. Remember! 

Come large, come small, 
Come short, come tall, 
Come one, come all, 
Let’s pack the hall! 

Surprises when you least expect them. 

And just for one little dollar, folks. Fold it or stack 
it, but definitely—no sugar nor rubber bands will be 
accepted as admission! 





—THE SPIELER. 
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Topic for Discussion: “Measuring Physical Fitness in the 
Light of the Selective Service Findings.” 

Panel: ‘ 
Leonard Larson, Springfield College, Chairman. 
David K. Brace, University of Texas. 
Louis Burnett, Public Schools, Baltimore, Maryland. 
George M. Gloss, Louisiana State University. 
C. H. McCloy, State University of Iowa. 
William K. Streit, Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ellis H. Champlin, State Education Department, Albany, 

New York, Summarizer. 
Election of Officers. 


Dental Health. 

Presiding: George E. Davis, Public Schools, Floral Park, 
New York, Chairman. 

Secretary: Ernest A. Branch, State Department of Health, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 

“Dental Health Programs for the Community,” Randolph 
G. Bishop, National Dental Hygiene Association, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

“Nutrition and Dental Health,” (speaker to be announced). 

“The State Health Department in the Dental Health Pro- 
gram,” (speaker to be announced). 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 

Discussion. 


Men’s Athletics. 

Presiding: William K. Dunn, Pasadena Junior College, 
California, Chairman. 

Secretary: Charles Forsythe, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Lansing, Michigan. 

“The Contribution of High School Athletics to Physical 
Fitness and Student Morale,” P. F. Neverman, Wiscon- 
sin Interscholastic Association. 

“The Contribution of College Athletics to Physical Fitness 
in the Defense Program,” Lowell P. Dawson, Tulane 
University. 

“A Coach Reviews the Physical Fitness Program in Edu- 
cational Institutions,’ Dudley S. DeGroot, University of 
Rochester. 

Summary and Discussion Period. 

Election of Officers. 


Recreation Leadership. 

Chairman: Elizabeth Eckhardt May, 122 East 22nd Street, 
New York City. 

Secretary: George Draper, Springfield College. 

Presiding: C. M. Miles, State Department of Education, 
Albany, New York. 

Theme: “What Kind of Recreational Leadership Training 
Should be Carried on by the Colleges and Universities 
in Order to Meet War and Post-War Needs?” 

“Leadership Training to Meet War Needs,” Harold E. 
Meyer, University of North Carolina. 

“Leadership Training to Meet Post-War Needs,” Carl L. 
Nordly, University of Minnesota. 

Discussion Leaders: 

Hazel Anderson, Indiana State Teachers College, Terra 
Haute. 

Elizabeth Halsey, State University of Iowa. 

Helen Holmes, Recreation Center, Savannah, Ga. 

Grace Ryan, Central Michigan College of Education, 
Mt. Pleasant, 

Ernest B. Smith, Montgomery, Alabama. 

Election of Officers. 


Therapeutics. 

Presiding: Loraine Frost, State University of Iowa, Chair- 
man. 

Secretary: Clara Rausch, University of Nebraska. 

“Some Psycho-physiological Factors to Be Considered in 
the Posture Training Program,” D. B. Harmon, Texas 
State Board of Health, Austin. 

Demonstration: “Techniques and Emphases Toward Good 
Posture for the Lower Grades,” Helen Sue Weaver, 
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John B. Winn Elementary School, Austin, Texas. 
Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 


School Physicians. 

Presiding: Margaret Bell, University of Michigan, Chair- 
man. 

Secretary: Charles J. Prohaska, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Report, “Suggested School Health Policies,” presented by 
C. C. Wilson, Joint Committee, American Medical Asso- 
ciation and National Education Association. 

“Progress in School Health Services,” prepared by George 
Wheatley, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New 
York City, to be read by Pauline Brooks Williamson. 

“Health in the Schools,” the Yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administrators, presented by a 
member of the Commission. 





New Orleans’ Finest— 


HOTEL ROOSEVELT 
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“The Pride of The South” 


OFFICIAL HEADQUARTERS 


American Association For Health, 
Physical Education, and 
Recreation 


MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW 


You Will Enjoy the Facilities of This 
Modern Hotel. 


Located in the Heart of the Business, 
Shopping and Theatre District. 


The Center of Social and Business Activ- 
ity in New Orleans. 


HOTEL ROOSEVELT 


FAY M. THOMAS, Executive Vice Pres. 
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The New Orleans French Market 


“Health Impligations Resulting from Selective Draft Exam- 
ination,” Dr. Oscar W. Bethea, New Orleans. 
Election of Officers. 
Women’s Athletics. 
Presiding: Ruth Atwell, George Washington University, 
Chairman. 
Secretary: Laurie Campbell, University of Michigan. 
Panel Discussion: “The National Section on Women’s Ath- 
letics and the National Physical Fitness Program.” 
Pancl: Composed of the Women Regional Representatives 
of the Physical Fitness Program of the Office of Civilian 
Defense. 
11 :00—11:30 a.M.* Visit the Exhibits; Lobby Conversations. 
11:30 a.m.—1:30 p.m. Sehool Luncheons. 
Wellesley Alumnae Luncheon, Julia R. Grout, Duke Uni- 
versity, Chairman. 


1 :30—3 :30 P.M. SECTION MEETINGS 


Camping. 

Presiding: Doris Peterson, Texas State College for Women, 
Chairman. 

Secretary: Hilda Johnson, Wellesley College. 

Theme: “The Role of Camping in the Development of 
Fitness.” 

“Introduction of Theme,” Harlan Metcalf, George Peabody 
College. 

“The Role of School Camps in the Development of Fitness,” 
Lloyd Sharp, Life Camps Inc., New York City. 

“The Role of Private Camps in the Development of Fit- 
ness,” Marjorie Camp, University of Iowa. 

“The Role of Professional Training Camps in the Develop- 





Meetings of the 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans 


TUESDAY, APRIL 14 


2 :00—5 :00 p.m. Forum for members only. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 15 
8 :00—10:00 a.m. Special committee meetings. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 16 
12:30—3:00 p.m. Luncheon and annual business meeting. 
6 :00—8 :00 p.m. Annual dinner meeting. 
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ment of Fitness,” 
delphia. 
“Counselor Training for the Development of Fj 
Walton Johnson, Southern Counselors Institute 
ville, North Carolina. 
General Discussion of Questions from the Floor. 
Election of Officers. 


Dance. 


Open demonstration meeting (program to be arranged) 


Martha Gable, Public Schools Phila 


thess,” 
’ Weaver. 


Recreation Program. 

Presiding: George M. Gloss, Louisiana State University 
Chairman. ts, 

Secretary: J. W. Kistler, Louisiana State University, 

Theme: “What’s Being Done in War Time Recreation Pro. 
grams? 

Topic: “In the Schools and Colleges,” Grace Potts, Georgia 
State College for Women, Millidgeville. f 

“In a Community,” Nash Higgins, Tampa, Florida, 

“In the State W.P.A. Recreation Programs of Louisiana” 
William H. Bartlett, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

“In the State Parks of Louisiana,” Carroll P. Wood, Jr. 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 

“In Industry,” G. H. Duggins, Purdue University, 

“Through the National W.P.A. Program,” G. Ott Rom. 
ney, Works Progress Administration, Washington, D.C 

“In the F.S.A. Program,” Mark McCloskey, Federal Se. 
curity Agency, Washington, D.C. 

“At a Naval Base,” Robert Hoskins, Naval Operating Base, 
Norfolk, Virginia. 

“In Leadership Training and National Planning,” Harold 
Meyer, University of North Carolina. 

Discussion of Questions from the Floor. 

Election of Officers. 


Research. 
Presiding: Ruth B. Glassow, University of Wisconsin, 
Chairman. 


Secretary: H. Harrison Clarke, Syracuse University. 

“Summary and Evaluation of Studies and Measures of 
Physical Fitness.” 

Presented by Panel! 
Thomas K. Cureton, University of Illinois, Chairman. 
Percy M. Dawson, Austin, Texas. 
Eleanor Metheny, Wellesley College. 
Elizabeth Powell, University of Iowa. 

Reports. of Unpublished Studies : 

“Effects of Vitamin B-1 on Endurance,” Peter V. Karpo- 
vich, U. S. Army, Randolph Field, Texas. 

“Running as a Measure of Endurance,” Frederick W. 
Cozens, University of California, Los Angeles. 


School Nursing. 

Presiding: Helen Le Lacheur, Texas Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, Austin, Chairman. 

Secretary: Claire Wogan, Orleans Parish Schools, New 
Orleans. 

Report: “The Nurse in the School,” Fleta M. Dowling, 
Jefferson County Board of Health, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Discussion: Beryl M. Phares, Dallas, Texas. 

“Mental Hygiene in School Nursing,” Carmelite Janvier, 
Orleans Parish School Board, New Orleans. 

“Problems Facing School Nurses in the Defense Period,” 
(speaker to be announced). 

General Discussion. 

Election of Officers. 


Health Education Teacher Education. 
Presiding: H. H. Walker, University of Tennessee, Chait- 
man. 
Secretary: Edna Gerken, Box 177, Denver, Colorado. 
Program: (Being arranged). 


3 :30—4 :00 p.m. Visit the Exhibits; Lobby Conversations. 
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‘: 4.00-6:00r.m. SECTION MEETINGS 


c College Men's Physical Education. th PRE-CONVENTION DANCE CONFERENCE 
er. Presiding: F. T. Siewert, University of North Carolina, Sophie Newcomb College, New Orleans 
Chairman. EL eer 
Secretary: Thurston Adams, Rollins College. MONDAY APRIL 13 
Theme: “The Function of the Service Course Program in me , : 
the National Emergency.’ 9:00 A.M. Registration. 
“The Problem of Physical Fitness in a Military Center 10:00 a.m. Opening Session 
and a Program Adjusted to Meet This Situation,” J. F. 10:30 a.m. Group A: 10:30—11:30, Technique, Eliza- 
Grimm, Kessler Field, Mississippi. beth Waters. 
“Physical Fitness as It Is Related to the Service Course 11-30--12:30.  ‘Riaytlemsic Basie, 
ity, —* Willard Ashbrook, The Ohio State Uni- Norman Lised. , 
' versity. ‘ : >. . 43 
“The Development of Recreational Skill As a Fundamental Compe: ae Lae 
"t0- Part of the Program,” Carl L. Nordly, University of 12:30—2:00 P.M. Lunch. 
Minnesota. 2:00 p.m. Group A: 2:00—4:00, Composition. 
rgia “A Changing Philosophy Modifies the Service Course Pro- Group B: 2:00—3:00, Rhythmic Basis. 
gram,” Jackson R. Sharman, University of Alabama. 3 :00—4 :00, Technique. 
“The Program for the Duration of the National Emerg- 4:15 p.m. Lloyd Shaw. 
na, ency, C. L. Brownell, Teachers College, Columbia TUESDAY, APRIL 14 
University. 
Jr, Election of Officers. 9 :30—10:30 a.m. Group A! Rhythmic Basis. 
Summariser and Discussion Leader: Harry A. Scott, The Group B: Technique. 
Rice Institute. 10 :35—11:35 a.m. Group A: Technique. 
om Panel Discussion: Group B: Rhythmic Basis. 
D.C. W. Ashbrook, The Ohio State University. 11 :45— 1:00 p.m. Mexican and South American Folk 
Se- C. L. Brownell, Teachers College, Columbia University. Dances, Gertrude Mooney. 
| O. K. Cornwell, University of North Carolina. 1:00—2:15 p.m. Lunch. 
os J. F. Grimm, Kessler Field. 2:15—3:15 p.m. Fundamentals of Latin American 
4 C. L. Nordly, ae of Minnesota. Rhythms, Albert T. Luper. 
" J. R. Sharman, University of Alabama. 3:15—4:15 p.m. Social Dancing (stressing Latin Ameri- 
Joint Session. can steps), Margarite Judd. 
Health Instruction, Louise Strachan, National Tuberculosis 4:30 p.m. Lloyd Shaw. 


Association, New York City, Chairman. 
Nutrition, Marietta Eichelberger, Evaporated Milk Associa- 








nsin, tion, Chicago, Chairman. 
Private Schools, Virginia Richardson, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, Chairman. PRE-CONVENTION MEETING OF THE SOUTHERN 
; of Theme: “Pooling Our Resources for Community Needs.” ASSOCIATION OF DIRECTORS OF PHYSICAL 
Leader: C. C. Wilson, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- EDUCATION FOR COLLEGE WOMEN 
versity. Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, Louisiana 
iN, Topic: “Coordination of the Health Program in School 


TUESDAY, APRIL 14 
Theme: “Our Contribution to the Present Emergency 
and Looking to the Future.” 


and Community.” 
Discussion Leader: John D. Fuller, Santa Cruz, Calif. 
“The Role of Nutrition in the Community Program.” 











Discussion Leaders: Helen S. Mitchell, Federal Security 7 -30—8 :30 iciinta Sk oe 
= Agency; Melva Bakkie, American Red Cross. 8 :00—9 :30 Re istration of emia and guests 
“The Use of School Equipment for the Community.” 9-30 Genmseal - ae ; ore 
W. Discussion Leader: (To be named). ; sine Sue me 
“Sie Use of Health Edecation Meterele” a A. Pendergast, Louisiana State 
Discussi B cs : LS. i sean i ; 
ag Leader: Samuel F. Harby, U.S. Public Health “Our Contribution to Morale in Times of War and of 
ocia- Summarizer: Anita D. Laton, Bureau of Educational Re- ? ar Dorethy Ainsworth, Smith College. : 
A Hetithinns Colleen Calaink Uadeatal 10:00 Workshop: “Emergency Problems in Our Colleges 
EI = - om wate en Seren. and Steps to Meet Them,” organized by Llewellyn 
) t , . of ta 
New — = — Wilburn, Agnes Scott College. 
‘ Public Schools. 12:30 Luncheon. 
te Chairman: Dorothy La Salle, 1230 Amsterdam Avenue, Presiding: Mary Ella Soule, University of Georgia. 
: New York City. Guests: Officers of the National Association. 
il Secretary : Ralph C. Tapp, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 2:15 Afternoon Session 
: P residing : a J. Reames, Greenville, S.C.; Chairman, Presiding: Katherine Montgomery, Florida State Col- 
sod” ¥ Public Schools Section, Southern District. lege for Women. 
E The Implications of the Physical Fitness Program for Topic to be announced, Elizabeth Kelley, Pomona 
Public School Physical Education,” William L. Hughes, College. 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Jessie R. Gar- 3:00 Highlights of Morning Groups. 
_Tison, State Department of Education, Alabama. 3:30 Business meeting. 
Discussion. Presiding: Helen Pendergast, Louisiana State Uni- 
- Election of Officers. versity. 
Student. 7 :00 Dinner Meeting 
Panel Discussion. The panel will be composed of twelve Presiding: Florence A. Smith, Newcomb College. | 
members and a chairman with two representatives from Topic to be announced, J. B. Nash, New York Uni- 
each district of the A.A.H.P.E.R., presenting the views vey: 
of both boys and girls. 
TION 
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10:00 p.m.—1:00 a.m. 


9 :30—11:00 a.m. 


:00—10 :00 p.m. 


Theme: “The Organization of a National Student Section.” 

Topics: (Speakers to be announced). 

“What is the Need for a National Student Section?” 

“What Offices Should There Be In a National Student 
Section?” Lucille Wilson and Victor Remer, University 
of New Mexico. . 

“Methods To Be Used in Electing Officers for a National 
Student Section,” Florence Beam and Cline Green, Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

“Organization of a District Student Section and Its Re- 
lation to a National Student Section,’ Thomas Glass, 
Tulane University. 

“Organization of a State Student Section and Its Relation 
to a National Student Section,” Pearl Cullifer, Georgia 
State College for Women. 

“Organization of a Physical Education Professional Club 
and Its Relation to a National Student Section.” 


CONVENTION BANQUET 


“National Fitness Through Health, Physical Education, 

and Recreation” 
Fitness for Victory 

Presiding: Anne Schley Duggan, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton; President, American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

Toastmaster: F. W. Maroney, Brooklyn College. 

Music: (To be announced). 

“The Place of Physical Education in the Government’s 
Plans for a Vital and Strong America,” (speaker to be 
announced). 


Dancing, by Courtesy of the Exhibitors. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 18 


GENERAL SESSION 


“National Fitness through Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation” 








POST-CONVENTION SPORTS CONFERENCE OF THE 
NATIONAL SECTION ON WOMEN’S ATHLETICS* 


SATURDAY, APRIL 18 
11:00 a.m.—12 :00 mM. 
Sports demonstrations: golf and tennis. 


12 :30—1 :30 p.m. Luncheon. 
Speaker: Alice Marble, Assistant Director, Physical 
Fitness Program. 
2 :00—4:00 p.m. 
Sports Clinics: 
a) Field Hockey. Directed by Martha Gable, Chair- 
man, Hockey Subcommittee, N.S.W.A. 
b) Soccer. Directed by Margaret McCall, Chair- 
man, Soccer Subcommittee, N.S.W.A. 
c) Others as announced. 
4 :00—4 :30 P.M. 
a) Motion Pictures. Directed by Jenny Turnbull, 
Chairman, Visual Aids Committee, N.S.W.A. 
b) Group Discussions of the Women’s National Of- 
ficials Rating Committee. Directed by Christine 
White, Meredith College. 
4 :30—5 :30 P.M. 
Round-Table Discussions on Sports Problems. 
Directed by Chairmen of N.S.W.A. sports subcom- 
mittees. 


6 :00—8 :00 p.m. Dinner Meeting. 


*The Sports Conference will be held on the campus 
at Sophie’ Newcomb College and at Tulane University 
in New Orleans. Registration fee: 50c; student fee: 25c. 
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Fitness for Victory 

Presiding: Jay B. Nash, New York University ; 
Elect, A.A.H.P.E.R. 

“Program of Fitness through Schools and Colleges,” Hi 
A. Jones, State Department of Education, Albany NY 

“Services of Private Agencies to a Program of Fitnear® 
Edith Gates, Y.W.C.A Health Education Direc, 
Society, New York City. ™ 

“Services of Public Agencies to a Program of Fj 
Mayhew Derryberry, United States Office of Eq 
Washington, D.C. 

Panel Discussion. 


Statement: The war demands the development of total 
fitness on the part of every individual in the United 
States. This total fitness is essential to the mainte. 
nance of our democracy. Let us bear in mind both im- 
mediate and remote goals as we re-examine our Present 
programs of health, physical education, and recreation 
with reference to their effective contributions to th 
maximum development of physical, mental, social, and 
spiritual well-being of boys and girls, of men and women, 

“Introduction of Panel Discussion,” W. L. Hughes, Teach. 
ers College, Columbia University. 

“Implications for the Health Guidance Program,” Margaret 
Bell, University of Michigan. 

“Implications for the Conditioning Program,” Josephine I. 
Rathbone, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
“Implications for the Sports Program for Boys and Men” 

S. C. Staley, University of Illinois. 

“Implications for the Sports Program for Girls and Women? 
Ruth Atwell, George Washington University. 

“Implications for the Dance Program,” Martha Hill, New 
York University. 

“Implications for the Aquatic Program,” T. K. Cureton 
University of Illinois. 

“Implications for the Camping and Outing Program” 
Elizabeth Weems, Representative, Youth Hostels, Inc, 
Northfield, Massachusetts. 

“A Plan for Implementing our Total Program,” Jesse 
Feiring Williams, Chairman, Committee on Legislation 
and Preparedness, New York. 

“Installation of the National President for 1942—1943” 


Anne Schley Duggan, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton. 


President. 
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:00 aA.m—12:00 M. Visit the Exhibits; Lobby Conversation. 


11:00 A.M.—12:15 P.M. Meeting of Old and New Division and 
Section Officers of A.A.H.P.E.R. 
Jay B. Nash, New York University, Chairman. 


11:00 A.m.—12:30 P.M. Movies and Section Demonstrations. 
Movies on Safety: Six of the following films will be shown: 
(1) Steps to Safety; (2) Pedal Pushers; (3) Safety 
Patrol; (4) Safety in the Home; (5) Turnabout Man; 
(6) Safety Begins with the Cradle; (7) Let’s Do Some- 
thing About It; (8) Ford’s Good Drivers’ League Pic- 
ture; (9) Formations; (10) The Other Fellow; (Il) 
Learning About Turning; (12) Factory Safety; (13) 
The N.E.A. and Safety; (14) Sounding the Alarm; 

(15) Safe Use of Tools. 


2:00—5 :00 p.m. Meeting of Board of Directors. 


7 :00—10:00 p.m. Meeting of Board of Directors. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 19 
10:00 a.m.—12:00 M. Meeting cf Board of Directors. 


2:00—5 :00 p.m. Meeting cf Board of Directors. 
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National Rehabilitation 


By 


COLONEL LEONARD G. ROWNTREE 


Chief, Medical Division, Selective Service System 


meeting with you* and discussing the problem of 

“National Rehabilitation,” because it realizes that 
in this project there is a real job to be done from the 
standpoint of physical training. Your organization is in 
a unique position to lead in this field in that you have 
the facilities and personnel and can cover the needs in 
the broadest sense. 

Our Director, General Lewis B. Hershey, asked me 
to emphasize the thought that it is not those in uniform 
only who are called upon for supreme effort and sacri- 
fice. The Government has already provided various 
agencies for the creation of the. military forces. These 
agencies are active in selecting those who are needed ior 
military purposes and in welding our manpower into a 
trained fighting force. This, however, leaves great 
masses of intelligent men and women free to carry out 
projects of true importance in National Defense and to 
initiate still other programs ; it leaves them free to carry 
on, happy in the thought that they are serving in the 
highest sense and that they will be called upon for still 
other services as the needs of the country dictate. 

On the occasion of my last visit, I discussed with 
your organization the most important problems then 
facing Selective Service, and also the results of the sec- 
ond statistical survey carried out under the supervision 
of Lieutenant Folk. Tonight I would like to discuss the 
result of the third health survey and also some of the 
many problems concerned with rehabilitation. 


S nesting E Service appreciates the privilege of 


NCE my last visit, everything has changed. We 
are now at war—total war which demands an all- 
out effort on the part of every individual in this country. 
We must win. We cannot afford to underestimate the 
“will to win.” This country needs everything that it 
has at its command, and above all else it needs man- 
power for the fighting forces—healthy young men who 
have “what it takes.” 

These surveys of Selective Service reveal some fun- 
damental weaknesses in the youth of this country— 
defects, deficiencies, disorders, and diseases, all of which 
tend to curtail efficiency and constitute handicaps. A 
rejection rate of 50 per cent means a curtailment in 
manpower of 50 per cent. It is not fair, however, to 
regard this evidence of invalidism or actual sickness in 
50 per cent of the youth of the nation. Nor is it fair to 
accept it as indicative of 50 per cent of invalidism among 





*An address given at a meeting of the New York State 
Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation in 
cooperation with Federal, State and Local Defense Agencies, 

Syracuse, N. Y., December 30, 1941. 
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the people in the country as a whole. It merely means 
that 50 per cent fail to attain the standard requirements 
of our Army. It is only fair to say further that perhaps 
in any country of Europe, a large percentage of those 
rejected by us would have been accepted for military 
service. It is just and right also that we realize that the 
50 per cent accepted, represents the finest manhood 
found in any army anywhere in the world today. Men 
must be really fit to serve in our army. 


UT, perhaps before discussing his deficiencies and 
defects, you would like to become better acquainted 
with Mr. Average Registrant. He is 25.7 years of age, 
5’ 7%” tall and weighs 150 pounds. His Dad, who 
fought for this country in the first World War, was 5’ 
7Y,” tall and weighed 142 pounds. His great grand- 
father, who fought in the Civil War was 5’ 714” tall and 
weighed 136 pounds. His Canadian cousin, a soldier in 
the army at the present time, is somewhat shorter, 5’ 
6-2/3” tall, weighs 145 pounds and is somewhat 
younger, 22.5 years of age. 

The fact that the registrant of today weighs fourteen 
pounds more than his great grand-dad seems to indi- 
cate that he is not underfed and certainly lends no sup- 
port to the widespread notion that the youth of the 
Nation is suffering from undernourishment or malnu- 
trition. It is questionable, however, whether this four- 
teen additional pounds that he carries should be re- 
garded as an asset. In all probability it indicates over- 
indulgence in food, lack of physical exercise, and too 
much time spent in automobiles. Our great grandfathers 
led a more strenuous outdoor active life and at one 
hundred and thirty-six pounds were as fit, if not more 
fit, than our young men of today. 

Many of the defects discovered by Selective Service 
are easily remedied. By some they are regarded rather 
lightly. Any situation which reduces manpower by 50 
per cent however, constitutes a problem of national con- 
cern and importance and calls for immediate investiga- 
tion and prompt remedy. 


ELECTIVE Service to date has registered seven- 

teen atid one-half million men, has examined two 
million registrants and has seen inducted into the Army 
one million selectees representing “tops” in American 
manhood—physically, mentally, and morally. On the 
other hand, one million men were rejected: 100,000 for 
educational illiteracy ; 90,000 for physical or mental de- 
fects ; 470,000 were classified I-B: that is, they would 
be satisfactory for limited service were they acceptable 
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to the Army. Under present conditions, however, they 
have been disqualified ; 430,000 are disqualified for any 
type of military service. When we break down these 
rejections relative to cause, we find that dental defects 
account for 188,000; defective eyes, 123,000; cardio- 
vascular diseases, 96,000; muscular-skeletal, 61,000; 
venereal diseases, 57,000; nervous and mental disor- 
ders, 57,000; hernia, 56,000; ear diseases and defective 
hearing, 41,000; flat feet, 36,000; ‘diseases of the lungs, 
26,000; miscellaneous diseases, 159,000. 

A study of the incidence of defects indicates that 
more than 25 per cent of this group were practically 
perfect and show no defects whatever, while another 25 
per cent had at least three defects. The average for the 
group as a whole was 1.4 defects per individual, and 
the average for groups showing defects, was 1.0 per 
individual. 

Age is extremely important in considering defects. 
At 21 years of age 70 per cent, or 7 out of 10 presenting 
themselves, were accepted. At the age of 36, less than 
30 per cent, or only 3 out of each 10 presenting them- 
selves were accepted. Race showed no significant dif- 
ference. Acceptance among the whites ran 2 per cent 
higher than among the negroes. 


HE current situation as revealed in these figures 

proved a matter of grave concern to the President, 
who on October 9, 1941, called to the White House 
those most vitally concerned in this matter. He dis- 
cussed the problem with insight and feeling and out- 
lined a program of rehabilitation. This program pro- 
vided that 200,000 in the Class I-B group be rehabili- 
tated for service in the armed forces and that this pro- 
gram be carried out in the registrant’s home community 
by his family doctor and dentist in so far as possible 
in conjunction with the local and state medical and den- 
tal organizations. The rehabilitation was to be effected 
at a reasonable cost for which, the President indicated, 
funds were to be provided. 

Subsequently, a conference of all those most vitally 
concerned in health and physical welfare and represent- 
ing the most outstanding organizations in the country 
was called at Selective Service Headquarters to discuss 
policies and principles—ways and means. At this meet- 
ing the opinion was developed that widespread resort 
to surgery presented many major difficulties and carried 
considerable surgical risk. Immediately following this, 
a second meeting was held with the Surgeon-General 
who gave us the benefit of Army experience in the mat- 
ter of rehabilitation. Naturally, Selective Service pre- 
fers to let experience be its guide. 

Some diseases are considered more favorable for re- 
habilitation than others. Among those easy of remedy, 
dental defects offer the best possibility since it seems that 
at least 100,000 of our rejectees can be rehabilitated 
satisfactorily and without danger. Perhaps, 5,000 to 
10,000 more suffering with diseases of the eye and de- 
fective vision can be salvaged, and a larger group, per- 
haps 10,000, allegedly suffering from cardio-vascular 
diseases. It is believed that many of those rejected 
earlier because their pulse rate was too high or too low, 


or because their blood pressure was a little above or be 
low normal, might qualify on a second examination 1 
was also felt that some cases with extra systoles 
constant systolic murmers might be found ace 
In the field of venereal diseases, some are acc 
others not. The Army objects to taking those 
with syphilis, but it seems probable that a large groy 
of perhaps 10,000 to 15,000 suffering with uncomph. 
cated gonorrhea might qualify. In addition, jt Seems 
likely that at least 20,000 showing mild degrees of over. 
weight and underweight can be salvaged. Perhaps 50. 
000 others, suffering from miscellaneous deficiencies me 
defects can be made available to the military forces, 

The unfavorable group for rehabilitation includes 
those suffering from nervous and mental diseases, from 
syphilis, and from diseases of the ear and defective 
hearing, and from diseases of the lungs and tuberculosis. 
Rehabilitation in these diseases will not be attempted, 
Surgery will be avoided for the present at least, except 
in the simplest of conditions, where it is specifically re. 
quested and where the registrant is willing to assume 
full responsibility. 

Definite detailed plans for rehabilitation have been 
worked out already by Selective Service but they haye 
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not been released as yet. It is hoped that in. the: near ° 


future this program will be well underway. 

The opinion of the Medical Division of Selective 
Service is that the President’s plan of rehabilitation pre- 
sents a golden opportunity for the medical and dental 
professions ; not to see what they can get out of it, but 
to see what they can put into it in the way of service. 
The rehabilitation program represents a big job and 
a great responsibility and, as set forth by the President, 
a real compliment to the medical and dental professions, 


T is obvious that if defects are so prevalent among the 

young men of military age, they must exist ina 
large percentage among all the people in this nation. 
An unusually informative study was carried out re- 
cently by Dr. Ruth Boynton and Dr. Harold Diehl of 
the University of Minnesota. This study revealed the 
fact that of the students in the University of Minnesota, 
29.5 per cent failed to qualify and would have to be 
placed in either Class I-B (21 per cent) or in IV-F (86 
per cent). This figure, 29.5 per cent, is practically iden- 
tical with 29.7 found by Selective Service for registrants 
of similar age, i.e., 21 years. 

The President’s plan provides for the rehabilitation 
of 200,000 men for service with the armed forces. It 
does not solve, however, the much greater problem of 
the lack of physical fitness and the prevalence of defi- 
ciencies and defects among the civilian population as a 
whole. In this connection, Selective Service has offered 
its own plan—the plan of pre-habilitation which pro- 
vides for: (1) a campaign of education concerning the 
standard requirements in the Army, and (2) the ex- 
amination by the family doctor or dentist of those men 
who fall short of these requirements ; (3) the correction 
of remediable defects found by the doctor or dentist con- 
cerned and on the usual doctor-patient relationship, and 

(Continued on page 264) 
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In-Service Training by Radio 


by EDWINA JONES 


Assistant Supervisor of Physical Education 


and NORMA NOONAN ; 


Script Writer, Paul Revere Elementary School 
Cleveland Public Schools 


education.” Twice a month during the school 

year this greeting prefaces a talk from WBOE, 
the ultra-high frequency broadcasting station owned 
and operated by the Cleveland Board of Education. 

The Cleveland plan of organization provides that 
twelve elementary schools be designated as curriculum 
centers and serve as laboratories for all elementary 
schools in the city. Part of the experimental work of 
these centers is devoted to radio. The use of radio is 
not a new feature in Cleveland Public Schools, as les- 
sons have been broadcast to classes since 1925. In the 
school year 1938-39, Station WBOE was established 
through the cooperation of the General Education Board 
and the Cleveland Board of Education. A school-owned 
station offers many advantages over the best arrange- 
ments which are possible with commercial stations. 

In the Cleveland schools, radio was used at first as 
a device to improve instruction and provide a type of 
in-service training for teachers solely by means of 
broadcasts to children. The setting up of a school- 
owned and operated ultra-high frequency radio station 
offered wider possibilities for experimentation with vari- 
ous untried techniques for the use of radio as an aid 
to education. 


‘Gv AFTERNOON, teachers of physical 


N experimental plan was outlined by the assistant 
supervisor of physical education after conferring 
with the then Directing Supervisor of the Bureau of 
Physical Welfare, Floyd A. Rowe; the supervisor of 
WBOE, Wm. B. Levenson; and the principal of Paul 
Revere Curriculum Center for Health and Physical 
Education, Edna Morgan. It was decided to explore 
the possibilities of extending the function of supervision 
by broadcasting to teachers rather than to children. 
Plans were made to broadcast in the fall of 1938 a series 
of talks specifically for elementary teachers engaged in 
physical education. The purpose and scope of the pro- 
gram were intended partly to furnish information to 
supplement and complement the teachers’ meetings 
which take place during the school year, and partly to 
use as a medium for bringing to the attention of ele- 
mentary teachers, who generally are not trained in the 
specialized field of physical education, material which 
might furnish a background for teaching this subject. 
Innovations in a large educational system can receive 
sympathetic consideration only if those who are to be 
influenced by the new development have an opportunity 
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to present their opinions. With this thought in mind, 
the assistant supervisor in charge of the experiment en- 
couraged teachers to send to her a list of topics they 
wished to hear discussed. This resulted in a program 
of seven broadcasts organized around teachers’ ques- 
tions relating to the chief purposes of physical educa- 
tion in elementary schools; the value of explaining the 
physical education program to parents ; the necessity for 
basic skills and game skills; and the characteristics of 
such activities as volleyball, stunts, tumbling, and folk 
dancing. These talks were given at 3:15 pP.m., during 
the last 15: minutes of the school day. They were 
planned especially for the upper elementary depart- 
mental physical education teachers, although every 
teacher of physical education was invited to listen pro- 
vided that it could be arranged to free her from a class 
during the time of the broadcast. A schedule giving the 
time and topic of each broadcast was sent to every ele- 
mentary building early in the semester. This provided 
the only advance publicity the program received. 
Returns on a questionnaire at the close of the semes- 
ter indicated that, on the average, about thirty-six 
teachers listened to each broadcast. Most of them re- 
marked that the time of the broadcasts was unsatisfac- 
tory because it conflicted with class periods and dis- 
missal. In some cases it was necessary for the teacher 
to have a class in the radio recom during the broadcast. 
In other cases children were left unsupervised. Most of 
the adverse criticisms on this first questionnaire had to 
do with the inopportune time of the broadcasts. The 
majority of respondents reported that the material which 
had been broadcast had been helpful in a variety of 
ways and that it had enabled them to have a clearer 
concept of what was expected of teachers of physical 
education. Many teachers said that they had been able 
to make good follow-up use of the radio suggestions. 


NOUGH constructive criticisms and comments were 
given to encourage the continuance of the experi- 
ment the second semester. In the meantime, the Paul 
Revere School Curriculum Center provided a teacher 
to write scripts. Through the cooperation of the librar- 
ian at the Cleveland Board of Education branch library, 
the facilities of that and Main library were made avail- 
able to the script writer. 
A series of eight broadcasts was planned and again 
the needs which teachers expressed were used as a basis 
for the talks. It was deemed advisable to widen the 
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scope of the broadcasts so as to include primary teach- 
ers. An attempt was begun at this time and has been 
followed consistently since to have supervisory values 
accrue through presenting a field of broad and general 
coverage in which the aim is primarily to inspire teach- 
ers. This saves the supervisor’s time for more personal 
attention to specific and perhaps more urgent individual 
teacher-training problems. 

In response to numerous- requests, the time of the 
broadcasts was changed to 3:40 p.m. This allowed 
teachers time to dismiss their classes before assembling 
in the radio room to hear the broadcasts. It also allowed 
time for a 10- or 15-minute group discussion following 
the broadcast without detaining listeners unduly long. 

To aid the assistant supervisor who was experiment- 
ing with radio as a form of in-service teacher training, 
the services of many people were enlisted in the actual 
broadcasting. During the second semester the partici- 
pants included a directing supervisor of music, two as- 
sistant supervisors of physical education, an assistant 
supervisor of instrumental music, seven primary and 
upper elementary classroom teachers, two elementary 
school principals, one junior high school assistant prin- 
cipal, a junior high school teacher of physical education, 
a social worker, and four elementary school pupils. 
Needless to say, these twenty people brought new points 
of view and new meanings to the attention of‘teachers 
who probably would not have had the chance to become 
acquainted with them in the course of routine teachers’ 
meetings. 

One disadvantage in using many people to assist in 
giving broadcasts is that all voices are not equally suited 
to radio broadcasting. When the voice quality is good 
and the message far-reaching and important, however, 
this fortunate combination can be preserved on a wax 
disc and the recording used again and again as occasions 
warrant. Recordings are also a useful device in the 
event that it is impossible for the participants to get 
together at the time of the broadcast. 

The talks which were given during the second semes- 
ter of 1938-39 included a discussion of how the physi- 
cal education teacher might be expected to utilize lead- 
ership as an important method of social control; what 
the teaching objectives of a primary physical education 
teacher should be ; a panel discussion on the relationship 
of the 6A elementary physical education program to the 
7B junior high program; how the physical education 
department can cooperate with the music department 
in considering the common problem of providing basic 
rhythmic experiences for children; how to organize a 
supervised recess program; how to carry out a spring 
playday, and how to help children plan for the wise use 
of leisure during the summer vacation. 


SURVEY at the end of the first year of broadcast- 

ing disclosed that the average number of listeners 
had increased to 143 primary and 84 upper elementary 
teachers per broadcast. Again the consensus of opinion 
was that the talks were helpful in giving techniques and 
information applicable in general teaching situations. 
Teachers suggested the use of concrete illustrations in 
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radio broadcasts. This led to the development of re 
tern slides for use during the broadcasts given the re 
lowing year. Many teachers mentioned that thro 
radio they had more frequent contact with their Super- 
visor than they ordinarily would have had, and that 
they were grateful to avoid the necessity for attendin 
numerous general meetings. . 

Several improvements motivated by listeners’ com. 
ments were made in the 1939-40 broadcasts. For ex: 
ample, teachers expressed a need for advance inform. 
tion in addition to the schedule of broadcasts so that 
they might know more about what was coming and 
what was expected of them. To solve this problem, guide 
sheets are now prepared and issued prior to every 
broadcast. They serve the additional purpose of being 
a reminder that the broadcast is to be given within 4 
few days. The guide sheets include introductory in- 
formation such as the date, time, and topic of the broad. 
cast ; its purpose, plan, and a brief synopsis of the dis- 
cussion ; the names and positions of the persons parti- 
cipating ; directions for using any supplementary mate. 
rials, such as lantern slides, which may be needed dur- 
ing the broadcast; and a list of references relating to 
the topic being discussed. 


HE first broadcast of 1939-40, the second year of 
the experiment, dealt with the aspects of a fune- 
tional physical education program. Following this over- 
view of the entire program, seven broadcasts were given 
during the first semester. One broadcast was an analysis 
of a folk dance; one discussed the opportunities in ¢o- 
operative competition which team games afford pupils; 
another discussed the choice and management of stunts, 
Four broadcasts represented a further development of 
the idea that teachers have a distinct need for expert 
and efficient help. Members of the staff of the Robert 
Fulton Curriculum Center for Safety Education coop- 
erated in presenting a talk about safe practices in physi- 
cal education. On another occasion supervisors of two 
suburbs adjoining Cleveland discussed the principles 
and practices of their respective physical education pro- 
grams. One broadcast given by the librarian in charge 
of the Cleveland Board of Education library was de- 
voted to reviews of books and magazines which might 
be of help in improving instruction. This series of 
broadcasts closed with a panel discussion given by four 
elementary school principals and the assistant super- 
visor of physical education, all of whom contributed a 
point of view toward an evaluation of the elementary 
school program in physical education. During the se- 
mester eight broadcasts were given and participants in- 
cluded two supervisors and one assistant supervisor of 
physical education, an assistant supervisor of music, five 
elementary school principals, six teachers, one librarian. 
During the second semester of 1939-40, seven broad- 
casts were given. The topics consisted of an introduc- 
tory talk on the limitations of pedagogy via radio; am 
explanation of how to organize and carry on an indoor 
recreation period; a discussion of problems in primary 
organization ; an analysis of singing games techniques; 
a report on the circus, an entire school’s unit of work; 
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a discussion of the educational implications of the newer 

hilosophy about postures ; a plan for giving informa- 
tion regarding local opportunities for an enjoyable and 
worth-while summer vacation. Those helping to give 
the broadcasts included a college professor and a col- 
lege instructor in physical education, a supervisor of 
community centers and playgrounds, two assistant su- 
pervisors of music, one assistant supervisor of physical 
education, two elementary school principals, and eight 
elementary teachers. 

No broadcasts were given during the first semester 
of 1940-41, owing to the fact that WBOE could not 
operate while frequency modulation was being installed. 
Seven broadcasts were given the second semester. They 
included discussions of the function of the physical edu- 
cation program, accepted techniques for testing, free 
play, rhythmic experiences, physical education in rela; 
tion to the school health program, the mechanics of 
fundamental movements, and recreational facilities for 
boys and girls of Cleveland. 

The broadcasts continue to be given twice a month 
at the present time. One broadcast is scheduled at 1 :00 
p.M. for those who requested the noon hour time, and 
is repeated by transcription at 3:40 p.m. 


T the end of each semester a bulletin has been com- 

piled from brief reports sent 1n by each listening 
group following every broadcast. This semi-annual bul- 
letin gives data of two kinds—first numerical data re- 
garding the broadcasts, i.e., the number of broadcasts, 
the participants, the number listening, the quality of 
reception; second, a compilation of information, com- 
ments, criticisms, and suggestions gathered from replies 
to a semi-annual questionnaire. 

From teachers’ comments on the questionnaires, the 
fact was reinforced that in radio teaching, as in all 
learning, a multiplicity of sensory impressions is helpful 
to the person being instructed. Other things being 
equal, if the voice from the loud speaker can be aided 
by visual material, more effective teaching results are 
likely to ensue. Lantern slides have proved to be a 
most effective aid. Through the facilities of the Educa- 
tional Museum of the Cleveland Board of Education it 
was possible to provide every school requesting the ma- 
terial with a box of slides developed from photographs 
of classroom situations. The radio guide sheets indicate 
what slides are to be used during a particular broadcast. 
When slides are used in connection with a broadcast, 
the broadcaster designates the slide number and allows 
time for it to be shown. As it is shown on the screen 
a question may be asked or attention may be directed 
to an analysis of the situation which the slide illustrates. 
The slides have become an integral part of the material 
presented, although the aim has been to vary the types 
of radio presentation. The feeling about slides is crys- 
talized in the following comments of listeners: 

“The slides showing activities and demonstrating cer- 
tain phases of physical education were excellent.” 

“This semester’s program has been very helpful, 


especially when talks were supplemented by lantern 
slides.” 
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“The slides have added to the broadcasts by show- 
ing how the specific problems have been handled in 
real situations.” 


HE experimental use of a new tool such as radio 

calls for constant and continuous analysis. One 
very definite shortcoming in the area of educational 
broadcasting is the lack of objective measures of the 
results following upon the use of broadcasts. Tech- 
niques of radio evaluation need to be developed. In 
the Cleveland experiment, an attempt has been made 
to analyze teacher growth by means of written reactions 
on questionnaires and by means of supervisors’ ratings 
on classroom work and demonstrations. The increase 
in the number of teachers using the broadcasts would 
seem to be a fair indication of the usefulness of the 
program. From an average number of 35 listeners 
during the first semester in 1938 the audience has 
grown to an average of 227, about two-thirds of whom 
are primary teachers, the remaining one-third being 
upper elementary teachers. The preponderance of 
primary teachers in the listening audience is due to 
the fact that in Cleveland nearly all primary teachers 
teach physical education, while in upper elementary 
divisions one teacher usually meets the classes in 
physical “education. All teachers of physical education 
are encouraged but not required to listen to the broad- 
casts. In view of this fact, the steadily increasing size 
of the audience may be assumed to be due to a realiza- 
tion on the part of teachers that the broadcasts aim 
to furnish both information and inspiration. 

At first there was a tendency to think that these 
broadcasts were directed toward teachers inexperienced 
in the field of physical education. As listeners became 
acquainted with the content of the broadcasts the fact 
became evident from both the supervisor’s and the 
teachers’ point of view that the experienced teacher 
needs help in service as well as the inexperienced 
teacher. The experienced and progressive teacher al- 
ways recognizes that there is room for improvement. 
This type of teacher eagerly seizes every opportunity 
for self-improvement and takes part in the radio ex- 
periment without urging. The experienced but non- 
progressive teacher has enlarged her outlook but little 
and broadened her knowledge only slightly since enter- 
ing the profession. Under ordinary circumstances it 
is possible that the work of this teacher may proceed 
smoothly, but professional stagnation or arrested 
growth with resulting inefficiency is only one step dis- 
tant. To such a teacher an outside agency such as a 
college level extension course for improvement in 
service may be less attractive than the opportunity 
made available within the school system by means of 
radio. Thus, only 11 per cent of the respondents to 
a questionnaire voted to discontinue the broadcasts, 
mainly on the grounds that more time was being re- 
quired for physical education than they felt: should be 
in view of the demands of the many other subjects in 
the’ curriculum. 

Broadcasts dealing with specific teaching techniques 

(Continued on page 266) 
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Health Comes to the Front 


on a well-rounded health program in a small sec- 

ondary school. Such a program is even less likely 
to be found in a rural area. Therefore it seems rea- 
sonable to describe such work as it is now being car- 
ried on in such a school in rural Maine. 

Gould Academy is a private school of high school 
grade in the village of Bethel, Maine. It has 240 
students, about equally divided between boys and girls. 
Approximately 90 of the students are from distant 
communities and live in the school dormitories. The 
remainder are residents of Bethel or surrounding vil- 
lages and rural territory, and commute each day. There 
is no public high school in this or the neighboring 
towns. 

For some time it has been the aim of the adminis- 
tration and trustees of the Academy to incorporate 
into the curriculum a health program so that the grad- 
uates might leave the school with “a sound mind in a 
sound body.” To this end, through the cooperation 
of the Bingham Associates Fund, such a program 
was undertaken in September, 1941. 

There are two phases to any student health program : 
(1) health instruction, and (2) health service. It is 
felt that the importance of these items is as in the 
order listed. At the Gould Academy the first aim of 
the health program is health instruction. It is felt that 
if the physical education program, health service work, 
home economics work, and the biological sciences can 
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Directors of Physical Education 


HOMER E. LAWRENCE, M.D. 
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Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine 


be coordinated, they offer great potentialities in the 
teaching of good health habits. 

The Department of Health consists of the instructors 
in physical education, the school physician, the school 
nurse, the dietitian, the home economics teacher, and 
the biology teacher, under the supervision, of course, 
of the Headmaster. ‘It is he who integrates the health 
program with other classroom activities. 

The opening of the Farnsworth House last fall gave 
Gould Academy an athletic plant of which any sec- 
ondary school would be boastful. The building com- 
prises a doctor’s wing, a physical examination room, 
a corrective exercise room, two handball and squash 
racquet courts, a volleyball and badminton court, a 
150-foot square cage, and locker and shower facilities 
for students as well as for visiting teams, coaches, and 
officials. The doctor’s wing consists of a waiting room, 
and office, a medical examination room, and a lab- 
oratory. The physical examination room is equipped 
with photographic apparatus for securing pictures of 
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the student’s posture. Tapes, anthropometric calipers, 
a Ped-o-graph, a dynamometer, a spirometer, a manuo- 
meter, scales, and a stadiometer complete the equip- 
ment of this room. The corrective exercise room 1s 
outfitted with stall bars, a horizontal ladder, five full 
length mirrors, a striking bag rack, a horizontal bar, 
tumbling mats, individual exercise mats, medicine balls, 
and a wall parallel. The Academy furnishes the equip- 
ment for handball, squash racquets, and badminton. 
The cage is similar to most college cages in that it has 
an indoor track and is used for football practice dur- 
ing inclement weather. During the winter a sectional 
hasketball floor is laid on half of the dirt area. The 
other half is kept for tennis or volleyball. At the close 
of the basketball season the floor is dissembled and 
kept in a large storage space off the track. The ground 
is then prepared for baseball practice. The student’s 
locker room, the showers and toilets, a towel room, a 
drying room, the Physical Director’s office, and an 
equipment room occupy the second floor of the build- 
ing. There is an exit from the second floor out to the 
Athletic field. 

The Academy is fortunate in having both boys’ and 
girls’ athletic fields as well as two asphalt and two 
clay tennis courts. Alumni Field, the boys’ field, is a 
well-kept grass field marked for football, baseball, track 
and field, intramural touch football, soccer, and Goal- 
Hi. The field has a quarter-mile cinder track and 
various jumping pits. The girls’ athletic field is used 
for field hockey, archery, and softball, and is located 
directly across the street from the girls’ gymnasium. 

The opening of the Field House made it possible to 
turn over the gymnasium to the girls. This is equipped 
with heavy apparatus, ropes, rings, a basketball court, 
facilities for volleyball and badminton, lockers and 
showers, and the Physical Director’s office. 

The Health and Physical Education program has 
been given the full support of our Headmaster, Mr. 
Ireland, and the administration of the program has 
been worked out with his cooperation. All students 
are required to take physical education every other day 
and all students must take part in the daily activity 
period from 3:00 to 4:00 p.m. If a student is out for 
a varsity sport, that takes the place of the activity 
period, and if he is not in varsity competition he par- 
ticipates in the intramural program. Preceding the 
noon hour each day there is an activity period and 
students may use the Field House then for individual 
work-outs or games. 

The following specific objectives have been advanced 
for the students to meet in order to pass physical 
education : 

1. A sound body according to standards advanced 
by the doctor. At present the school does not assume 
the obligation of correcting faulty vision or caring for 
teeth. It is hoped, however, that the Academy will be 
in a position to assume this responsibility before next 
year. 

2. Good posture as appraised by the Physical Di- 
rector. 

3. A playing knowledge and demonstrated ability in 
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at least three sports; one of which must be an indivi- 
dual sport. The Physical Director or one of the var- 
sity coaches must be satisfied with the performance. 
The requirements are on a progressive scale from 
freshman to senior years. 

4. Active participation in either the varsity or in- 
tramural program throughout the school year. The 
Physical Director or one of the varsity coaches is 
responsible for grading the student in this area. 

5. Definite improvement in strength and physical 
condition as shown by test results. The Physical Di- 
rector will make periodic checks on the student’s 
progress. 

6. An understanding of the essentials of healthful liv- 
ing. The student must demonstrate to the satisfaction 
of the Physical Director that he is following sound 
hygienic principles in daily life. 

7. Demonstrated good sportsmanship in the various 
contests. 

The immediate objectives of the girls’ physical edu- 
cation program are fourfold: good health, good posture, 
a basic knowledge of health facts, and character train- 
ing. Good health is gained through regular exercise in 
various team and individual sports; good posture 
through orthopedic examinations, general gymnastic 
work, and specific corrective exercises in particularly 
weak cases; knowledge of health facts is gained in 
health education classes which meet regularly for dis- 
cussion; and character training is a continuous edu- 
cation process which is the natural outcome of: par- 
ticipation in physical education activities. In order 
to insure the fulfillment of these objectives, the follow- 
ing requirements have been set up for each girl, re- 
quirements which she must pass to get credit for a year 
of physical education: a knowledge of, and ability to 
perform, the basic techniques in the team games of 
field hockey, basketball, volleyball, and softball; an 
average degree of skill in two of the following indivi- 
dual sports: archery, tennis, skiing, skating, or bad- 
minton; an above-average degree of skill in gymnastic 
work; and an average amount of skill in apparatus 
work and modern dancing. All of these requirements 
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must be demonstrated by each student in class, and 
passed by the instructor. 

At the start of the school year, students are tested 
and measured in the following physical aspects: Rogers’ 
strength index; Brace’s motor ability test; the Spring- 
field muscular efficiency test ; age, height, weight ; girth 
of neck, girth of right and left biceps—relaxed and con- 
tracted, girth of chest—normal, inflated and deflated, 
girth of abdomen, girth of right and left calves; chest 
width, hip width—bi-iliac, posture, and footprints. The 
test results, in conjunction with the doctor’s findings, 
are the basis of the corrective and body-building work. 
If a student is weak and uncoordinated, or if his posture 
is poor, he is required to report for special work on the 
alternate days when his usual physical education class 
has a study period. Obese students are urged to diet 
under the doctor’s care. A diet table is kept for dorm- 
itory students., A triplicate card system giving a sum- 
mary of the physical and medical examinations is kept 
by the Doctor, the Physical Director, and the Head- 
master. 

Each student is required to keep his own Physical 
Fitness Record and these must be handed in on the 
15th of each month. In this manner the subject is 
made consciously aware of progress in the various 
tests. As an added incentive a percentile scale of each 
item is posted monthly so that the individual knows 
how his performance compares with the rest of the 
group. 

Example of Record: 


PuysIcaAL FITNEss REcoRD 
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Items I II III IV 





Weight (nearest Ib.) 
Height (nearest tenth of an inch) 
Sleep (average number of hours 
per week) 
Pull-ups 
Push-ups on wall parallel 
Push-ups on floor 
L-Test (Hanging position, raise legs 
to right angle and record 
the number of seconds that 
you are able to hold position) 
Abdominal exercise (inclining backward 
from erect sitting 
position—record num- 
ber of times) 





The students are urged not to perform all the tests 
at one time. If an individual tests himself several 
times a week he is permitted to record the best result. 

The testing program for girls is made up of three 
units, an orthopedic examination, a posture photograph 
and breathing tests, and a motor ability test. These 
three units are carried out in the fall and again in the 
spring of the same year so that comparisons may be 
made and the results of the vear’s program noted. 
For these examinations, the girls have the use of the 
testing equipment in the Farnsworth House. The 
orthopedic examination is similar to the boys’, and 
consists of checking the position of head, chest, should- 
ers, and abdomen, noting any spinal abnormalities such 
as kyphosis, lordosis, or scoliosis, and checking on the 
structure of the feet, their normal position, and the 













strength of the arches. These results are sc 
an orthopedic grade given to each student. 

rective cases are made consciously aware of 
fects by showing .them their pictures. 
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: nid The girls are 
also given a motor ability test, a strength test, and a 


flexibility test. The results are recorded on a perma 
nent record sheet, so that comparisons may be made 


from year to year. It is self-evident that no testin 
program is complete without some provision made fo 
follow-up work. In this case it takes the form of in. 
dividual conferences for every girl, and individual cor- 
rective classes for those girls who have specific weak- 
nesses in need of immediate correction. 


Juniors and seniors attend health education discys- 
sions once every two weeks. The Doctor, the Nurse. 
and the two Physical Directors cooperate in formulat- 
ing this course. The students are referred to the 
Health Education Shelf in the school library for sup- 
plementary reading. At opportune times health edy- 
cation films are shown to enhance the classroom dis- 
cussions. 

The boys are divided into two teams for intramural 
competition, the Blue and the Gold. The members of 
the varsity teams do not take part in the program 
during their respective seasons. The sports agenda 
includes the following: fall—soccer, touch football, 
Goal-Hi, horseshoes, tennis, a Goal-Hi foul shooting 
contest ; winter—basketball, volleyball, handball, squash 
racquets, badminton, and basketball foul shooting; 
spring-—softball, track, tennis, Goal-Hi, and horse- 
shoes. The teams are drawn up daily and posted so 
that each student takes part in some sport. Three 
points are awarded to a winning team and one point 
to the losing side. A record is kept of the various 
games and the team that wins the largest number of 
games in a particular sport wins fifteen additional 
points. Winners of individual contests also earn fif- 
teen points for their respective teams. By scheduling 
the teams daily it is possible to keep the competition 
relatively even. Then, too, this systeni permits a 
reasonable amount of flexibility to the program so that 
if a student desires recreational skiing or any other 
activity on a particular day, he may be excused without 
jeopardizing the rest of the program. Several post- 
graduates with sports experience assist in the officiat- 
ing of the various games. The students are instructed 
in the fundamentals of the intramural sports during 
their regular physical education periods, so the intra- 
murals serve as a laboratory for practicing what they 
have been taught. 

Besides the required program for the girls, which 
is the same as the boys’, there is an elective sports 
program every afternoon, immediately at the close 
of school. Each girl is urged to take at least one 
elective activity each season, which would meet on the 
average of twice a week. She may take two a season 
if she so desires. The competitive spirit is encouraged 
and takes the form of interclass competition in field 
hockey, archery, basketball, volleyball, and softball. 
At the end of each season, Blue and Gold varsity teams 


(Continued on page 259) 
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Organized Camping and Defense 


By 


WILLIAM M. HARLOW 


New York State College of Forestry 


for the U. S. Navy, Gene Tunney commenting 

recently on our national habits said, “We no 
longer think of going out for long hikes on days off ; 
the most popular pastime is sitting in the movies, or 
listening to the radio. Our forms of entertainment have 
changed and because of that we have suffered a physical 
reaction. The youngster of today doesn’t have the op- 
portunity to walk to school, or to chop wood, or stoke 
furnaces, or even climb stairs. He now has elevators 
or escalators; furnaces are automatically operated, and 
he has a bus to carry him to the very steps of school.” 
Those of us who are training youth for outdoor profes- 
sions are amazed at what physical deterioration has 
occurred even in twenty years. Field trips which used 
to be taken as a matter of course, now cause students 
to complain on account of near exhaustion. There can 
be no doubt that many present day youngsters of mili- 
tary and pre-military age are soft. How to counteract 
this trend is important. While the armed services, as 
they always have, must fit present recruits for the job 
in hand, it is the duty of educators to see that those 
below present military age, both boys and girls, develop 
strong bodies, clear minds, and a courageous spirit ; and 
let no one think that the latter can be neglected. A tense, 
gloomy nation never won a war, or created anything of 
value afterward. If we cannot sing or laugh upon oc- 
casion, we are not worth defending. 

The problem we have is that of developing a gener- 
ation capable of either (1) carrying on the struggle or 
(2) which we can hope, of building something better 
among the ruins of the present world. Whichever the 
task, it will call for the personal qualities just mentioned. 
Some believe that the necessary conditioning can best 
be attained through a program of calisthenics and group 
games. For those just under military age, who are or 
may soon be working in defense industries, such a pro- 
gram may suffice. But in terms of long time national 
defense, the middle and lower ’teen-age groups must 
also be considered ; for them, are city games and calis- 
thenics enough ? 

What does organized camping offer which cannot be 
duplicated in an artificial city program? Perhaps first 
of all, stamina and endurance; these are not best built 
by an hour or two of strenuous exercise each day. A 
youngster who has spent most of the day paddling a 
canoe, or climbing a mountain, or has taken part in the 
varied activities of woods camping, such as chopping 
wood, sawing with a two-man cross-cut, and “wrass- 
ling” logs for a bridge, achieves the tough fiber pos- 
sessed by our pioneer woodsmen. Campers also learn, 
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without knowing it, many things of value in field war- 
fare. Anyone who has consistently roamed through the 
woods with bow and arrow, competing with his group 
in shooting at old stumps or logs from different dis- 
tances, uphill and downhill, has learned perception and 
aiming which can be applied to other types of weapons. 
There are also numerous games where skill in “taking 
cover’, and advancing as silently as possible are neces- 
sary. Any good camper can walk for miles over rough 
trailless country which would tire out most athletes 
used to running on a smooth track. At night, he can 
walk along a pitch black trail without tripping over 
every projecting root or rolling stone. How does the 
ability to play group games or do calisthenics help here? 
Have you ever heard of officers getting themselves and 
their men hopelessly lost even in daytime? Of course, 
a woodsman may get lost, but you can figure that the 
average untrained city youth will get “turned around” 
twenty times as often. As a matter of fact, the basic 
living techniques in a woodcraft camp are not dissimilar 
to those characterizing an army in the field. Problems 
of tents, sanitation, and commissary are essentially the 
same, so is the necessity of getting along with one’s 
fellows and leaders. Many army officers have helped 
Scouting because they felt that the outdoor camping 
program, as well as squad drills, were of basic value in 
defense training. 

Now do not think that this sort of development can 
be attained all at once in a given youngster. It is the 
result of at least two or three summers of camping ex- 
perience. Otto Schniebs, the great ski coach and en- 
thusiast, recently said “The boy who runs down the 
mountain in two minutes and three-fifths seconds and 
gets his name in two-inch letters in the newspaper may 
not make the best ski soldier. No, it is rather the boy 
who has spent his vacations in the mountains, hiking, 
climbing, who knows the mountains, likes the moun- 
tains, and is not frightened when the fog shuts down, 
and temporarily cuts him off from his fellows.” The 
same may be said for the kind of experience associated 
with camping which, after all, may be practiced in many 
localities the year round. 


O far, not much has been said specifically about 

“morale.” John J. McCloy, Assistant Secretary of 
War, recently wrote in the Jnfantry Journal: “The 
knowledge that he is tough, hard-bitten, and able to 
take and inflict hard blows, gives the soldier morale, 
and the more he has to put up with things and over- 
come obstacles, the more it develops.” When you are 


(Continued on page 262) 
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ERHAPS most superintendents and teachers 

would sympathize with the gentleman who re- 

cently received a long and complicated letter from 
a law firm advising that he was defendant in a law 
suit. He responded as follows: “Dear Gentlemen: This 
is to advise you that I do not desire to become a de- 
fendant, due to the fact that I don’t understand the 
situation and would rather not.” Many of us would 
“rather not” be involved in law suits, but generally 
they are not of our own choosing. Consequently, it 
is the better part of wisdom to. “understand the situa- 
tion.” 

The cases in the year 1941 clearly illustrate the basic 
rule that teachers are negligent when they fail to antici- 
pate dangers which a person of ordinary prudence 
would have foreseen under the circumstances. For ex- 
ample, a California school board required each student 
to major in one sport. Some students registered for 
tennis and became members of the tennis team. AI- 
though they lived eight and ten miles from the school 
they remained for tennis practice after the last school 
bus left. The tennis teacher made arrangements with 
a student owning a car to drive home five other tennis 
players; he was given gas on requisitions signed by 
two teachers, the principal and the county superinten- 
dent. The car, of 1930 vintage, was stripped down and 
specially equipped for speed and power; it had no fen- 
ders, top, or horn; its brakes were faulty, speedometer 
about useless, tires worn, steering wheel very loose, 
and the emergency brakes—well, why talk of those? 
Six students piled into the car. While the student driver 
was traveling at fifty-five miles an hour and breaking 
eight traffic rules, a collision occurred; one student 
died and another was injured. The teacher knew of 
the student's reputation as a “harum-scarum” driver 
and had general knowledge of the car’s condition. The 
California court granted damages of $5,000 for the 
student killed and $1,500 for the injured pupil, on the 
ground that the teacher was negligent. “A reasonably 
prudent person would have foreseen that an accident 
of this type would be likely to happen if such a car, 
thus overloaded and with such a driver, was used for 
this purpose.”! 

In another California case, a pupil leaving the school 
building fell against a century plant placed too close to 
the side of the exit passageway.” In a very interesting 
English case, a parent attending an evening exhibition 
of student work was injured through the collapse of 
the floor in a hundred-year-old school building.* In a 
New York case, a student in a State Normal School 
had remained after school for rehearsal with the school 

1 Hanson v. Reedley Joint Union High School District, 43 
Cal. App. (2d) 643, 111 Pac. (2d) 415 (1941). 

* Kelso v. Board of Education of Glendale, 42 Cal. Arp. 
(2d) 415, 109 Pac. (2d) 29 (1941). 


8 Griffiths v. Smith, (1941) A. C. 170 (House of Lords, 
England, Dec. 1940). 
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orchestra, a regular extracurricular activity. Leaving 
the second floor auditorium at 5 P.M. in mid-winter 
she started down the unlighted main staircase, books 
in her right hand; veering to the left side of the stairs 
she sought for a hand rail, found none, and fell. The 
court granted a judgment in excess of thirteen thousand 
dollars, stating that the Normal School should have 
provided a safe exit. Since it was natural for her to 
carry books on her right arm, it was to be expected, 
said the court, that she would seek for a hand rail on 
the left side; and the absence of such a rail, in connec- 
tion with the failure to light the staircase, was negli- 
gence.* In all these cases, the fundamental legal test 
for negligence was the presence or absence of reason- 
able foresight. 

In another California case, students were accustomed 
to racing across the school yard from the gymnasium 
to the playing field. One fifteen-year-old girl ran head 
down into a truck coming around a blind corner on 
the school grounds. In awarding her twenty thousand 
dollars, the court held the school board liable for its 
failure to supervise properly its students. It was con- 
mon knowledge that many trucks came into the yard 
daily on school business; yet the principal had taken 
no precautions other than to direct the custodian to 
caution drivers. “A reasonably prudent person would 
foresee that injuries of the same general type would 
be likely to happen in the absence of such safeguards.” 
The court rejected the school board’s claim that even 
if it had been negligent, it was absolved of liability be- 
cause the student had also been negligent in running 
heedlessly across the yard. The fifteen-year-old girl 
was not negligent, since this was not a general thor- 
oughfare, and especially because of the well-established 
custom for all students in the school to act in this 
manner.” In other words, long-continued student con- 
duct of a dangerous character is a warning to school 
administrators. 


CHOOL people are not required to be magicians, 
however ; they are not at fault for every accident. 
A husky eighteen-year-old Washington high school stu- 
dent was injured during a game of touch football i 
the physical education class, when some of the other 
players ran into him and either kneed or elbowed him. 


4 Hovey v. State of New York, 261 App. Div. 759, 27 N. Y. 
Supp. (2d) 195 (1941), modified 262 App. Div. 791 (1941). 
5 Taylor v. Oakland Scavenger Co., 110 Pac. (2d) 10# 
(California, 1941). 
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The injured student claimed that the teacher, who was 
both refereeing and playing, was negligent for allow- 
ing the game to be so roughly played, and that the 
board was liable because the gymnasium was so narrow 
and the walls and floors so hard that it was not suitable 
for such games. All these might have contributed to 
the injury. But, said the court, “liability for injuries 
cannot be predicated upon conjecture or speculation. 
It must be based upon actual proof both of negligence 
and a causal relation between that negligence and the 
injury sustained.” Here it was only a pure accident. 
A California case also indicates that without reasonable 
anticipation of danger, there is no liability even if an 
accident does occur. Between classes a fifteen-year-old 
high school girl was sitting on a window sill; another 
student came along, grabbed her by the ankles, and 
pulled her down. The injured girl claimed that the 
school board was negligent for permitting students to 
sit on window sills, but the court disagreed with her 
on the ground first, that ledges were not necessarily 
dangerous places to sit on, and second, that it was not 
reasonable to anticipate that one student would so act 
toward another.* 

There is very little trend away from the unfair but 
almost universal American rule of law which exempts 
school boards from any liability for negligence. Ken- 
tucky reaffirmed the rule under circumstances exactly 
similar to those in which a Tennessee court had allowed 
damages to an injured student. While alighting from 
a school bus, a student was killed by a passing car. 
The Kentucky court ignored the fact that the school 
board was insured, and held that a school board, being 
a governmental agency operating without a profit, can- 
not be held liable for any injury.? The Kentucky court 
held, however, that the State Legislature could properly 
authorize suit for negligence against a state teachers 
college.‘ The Attorney General of Minnesota recently 
ruled that a school board could not purchase liability 
insurance covering school bus drivers, school board 
members or teachers, even if the additional coverage 
could be obtained without cost, because it had no 
statutory authority to obtain liability insurance for any- 
one except school children.11 The Iowa Attorney Gen- 
eral ruled that a school board was not liable where the 
accident occurred during the use of the school house 
for a Grange meeting ;!* and the Alabama Attorney 
General held that school boards were not liable for 
accidents involving teachers using personally-owned 
cars on official business, even where gasoline allowances 
were made for such car use.!* 


* Read v. School District No. 211 of Lewis County, 2 Wash. 
(2d) 502, 110 Pac. (2d) 179 (1941). 

*Reithardt v. Board of Education of Yuba County, 43 Cal. 
App. (2d) 629, 110 Pac. (2d) 440 (1941). 

* Rogers v. Butler, 170 Tenn. 125, 92 S. W. (2d) 414 (1936); 
— County v. Cantrell, 166 Tenn. 358, 61 S. W. (2d) 477 

*Wallace v. Laurel County Board of Education, 153 S. W. 
(2d) 915 (Kentucky, Court of Appeals, June 13, 1941; rehear- 
ing denied Sept. 26, 1941). 

® Daniel’s Administrator v. Hoofnel, 155 S. W. (2d) 469 
(Kentucky, Court of Appeals, Oct. 21, 1941). 

"Report of the Attorney General of Minnesota, 1940, 
Opinion No. 60. 

“Report of the Attorney General of Iowa, 1940. 

“Alabama Attorney General Opinions, Vol. 19, p. 193. 
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New York is second only to California as a source oi 
liability cases. A New York school board opened its 
yard, unsupervised, after school hours to take children 
off the street. A seventeen-year-old boy, not enrolled 
in the school, came into the yard and was struck by a 
stickball bat which slipped out of the batter’s hand. The 
court ruled that the school was under no duty to provide 
supervision under such circumstances and that, in any 
event, the risk was a visible one and was assumed by 
the injured person.'* Another New York case, which 
is still on appeal, held that a school board was not negli- 
gent in failing to provide overalls for the students of the 
lathe-work class.'° It is still uncertain whether New 
York’s “‘save-harmless” statute, which compels boards 
of education to reimburse teachers held liable for negli- 
gence, is intended solely for the benefit of the teachers 
or for the benefit of the public at large. Two recent cases 
are in conflict as to whether the injured person can sué 
the board directly or must sue only the teacher.'® 

An Iowa landowner sought to enjoin a school from 
permitting its students to play baseball on the play- 
ground adjoining his home because the students tres- 
passed upon his property, ruined his gardens, broke his 
windows, and generally made life hectic for him. The 
court ordered the school board to pay three hundred 
dollars for the legal nuisance it had permitted. (In 
so ruling, the court ran counter to many other states 
which hold that just as a school board is not liable for 
negligence, neither is it liable for nuisance.)'’ The 
court refused, however, to grant an injunction against 
all baseball playing, but merely required the school 
board to so supervise its activities as “not essentially 
(to) interfere’ with plaintiff's “comfortable enjoyment 
of life and his property.”"* 


HE year 1941 also witnessed some interesting stat- 

utory changes. New York!® and Vermont *° legal- 
ized safety patrols and protected teachers and others 
from any liability for negligence in connection with such 
patrols. Arkansas passed a curious and unnecessary 
law making school bus drivers liable for negligence.*! 
However, because conflicting legal opinions as to the 
personal liability of school board members had appar- 
ently rendered it difficult to obtain the services of suit- 
able people for these important posts, Arkansas also 
passed a statute exempting school board members from 
liability in their official capacity.2* A Michigan statute 
making governmental agencies liable for motor vehicle 

(Continued on page 260) 


4 Lutzker v. Board of Education of New York City, 262 
App. Div. 881, 28 N. Y. Supp. (2d) 496 (1941). 

1 Edkins v. Board of Education of New York City, 261 
App. Div. 1096, 26 N. Y. Supp. (2d) 996 (1941); 262 App. Div. 
849, 28 N. Y. Supp. (2d) 741 (1941). 

1% Compare Massimilian v. Board of Education of Niagara 
Falls, 261 App. Div. 428, 25 N. Y. Supp. 978 (1941); Lee v. 
Board of Education of New York City, New York Law Journal, 
December 4, 1941 (App. Div., 1st Dept.) 

17 Rosenfield, Liability For School Accidents, (Harper, 
1940) pp. 33-34, 110-111. 

18 Ness v. Independent School District of Sioux City, 230 
Iowa 771, 298 N. W. 855 (1941). 

1 New York Education Law, No, 722. 

» Laws of Vermont, 1941, ch. 73. 

21 Acts of Arkansas, 1941, Act 65. 

* Acts of Arkansas, 1941, Act. 358. 
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Team deck tennis 


clusion of recreational sports such as table tennis, 

shuffleboard and the like in the regular public 
school physical education program which is limited to 
two fifty-minute periods a week. This lack of justifi- 
cation is due in part to the size of most classes in 
respect to available equipment, but more particularly, 
to a deficiency in the amount of developmental activity 
obtained by beginners from games of this type. On the 
other hand, recreational games have an undoubted 
value, and it is more than likely that a boy or girl will 
have more outside opportunity to play one of these 
recreational sports than one of the active team sports 
which are taught in regular physical education classes. 
Instruction in some recreational games can be given 
to restricted activity pupils and thus part of the class 
is reached. But what can be done for the great major- 
ity of pupils? 

Steps toward solving this problem for the junior 
high girls have been taken at Roosevelt High School 
where opportunity is provided for girls to participate 
in a program of four recreational games offered twice 
a week during the noon-hour period for about two 
months. Games used include team deck tennis, table 
tennis, shuffleboard, and ten pin bowling. Such a pro- 
gram is ideal from the’ standpoint of the number of 
girls which it can accommodate, the small amount of 
equipment required by it, and the fact that the activ- 
ities do not require too much exertion for the after- 
lunch period. 

The fact that in this noon program as many as 
seventy-one girls a day can be given something to do 
does not contradict the previous statement regarding 
lack of justification for the inclusion of the activities 


GS cise justification can be offered for the in- 
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Cedar Rapids, lowa 


in the regular physical education program. The truth 
is that the activity in which these girls are engaged 
—though: satisfactory in itself—does not provide the 
amount of action that we need in our all-too-short phys- 
ical education periods. Eleven girls are officiating, 
twenty are engaged in limited activity in table tennis, 
shuffleboard and bowling; and the remainder of the 
girls, divided into six teams, are obtaining slightly more 
activity from team deck tennis games played on an area 
the size of a volleyball court. 


Advantages of the Program 


While the recreational program as set up during the 
noon hour is not providing a great amount of activity, 
it is providing a number of other things of value. It 
is providing opportunity : 

1. For recreational play. 

2. For learning something about the rules of the 
games. 

3. For gaining some skill in playing the games. 

4. For testing that skill against others by means 
of competition. 

5. For having fun playing the games. 

6. For practicing of officiating and leadership tect 
niques by student officials. 

7. For restricted activity pupil participation 
games with other girls. 

At the same time such a program is meeting tht 
need of the physical education teacher who is placed 
in charge of the noon hour program. Actually sth 
a program requires more planning and work thal 
almost any other kind of program for the thitlp 
minute length of time it is carried on. 

The teacher’s responsibility includes publicity afl 
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organization of the program, scheduling, preparation 
) . ™ . - . 

§ equipment, some instruction for beginners, and 
C ; 7 

training and assignment of officials. 


Publicity 

Publicity for the Roosevelt High School program is 
given in advance by means of an remes in me 
physical education classes and a me period * given 
for signing up for the activities offered. A girl may 
sign up for any one or all of the four activities. A 
deck tennis team may be organized by any girl who 
can get five other players to sign up with her. Team 
lists must then be turned in by a deadline well in 
advance of the start of tournament play. 

Activities are organized on a tournament basis in 
order to simplify planning and to insure every girl a 
chance to play. The type of tournament chosen de- 
pends upon the number of entrants. Thus in deck 
tennis it is possible to carry out a round-robin sched- 
ule, while in the individual sports time permits only 
the completion of a single elimination tournament. 

Tournament drawings are made from the lists of 
interested players secured in physical education classes. 
An attempt is made to equalize competition as much 
as possible in the first rounds. Since players are signed 
up by grades, it is not difficult to keep girls from the 
same grades in the same bracket as the tournament is 
drawn up. Thus a 7A and 9A girl will not be play- 
ing each other in the preliminary rounds. 

For table tennis where there is a considerable dif- 
ference in playing ability, two classifications are pro- 
vided: one for advanced players, and one for begin- 
ning players. Girls are allowed to decide which tourna- 
ment to enter but are cautioned against entering the 
beginners’ tournament if they have a fair degree of 
skill. Further division is necessary because of the 
large number of entrants; so four tournaments are 
scheduled—one for 9th grade advanced players, one 
for 7th and 8th grade advanced, one for 8th and 9th 
grade beginners, and one for 7th grade beginners. 

Since there seems to be no easy way for organizing 
bowling teams from the lists, the bowling is carried 
on on an individual basis. Names of players are 
divided into groups of eight. Each group of eight 








Shuffleboard on the bleacher walk. 


bowl together and the two girls making the highest 
scores progress and play winners from other groups. 

A six-girl team and volleyball rules are used for team 
deck tennis. The only new material the officials have 
to learn has to do with the fouls which are peculiar 
to deck tennis. 

Notification about playing time is provided for in- 
dividuals in two ways, first through bulletin board 
notices, posted at least a day in advance; and second 
by means of notes sent to players during the home- 
room period of the day preceding the game. Deck 
tennis captains receive the notes and are expected to 
notify their players. To simplify the note procedure, 

(Continued on page 267) 


Left, Indian club bowling in the equipment room; right, table tennis in the corner of the gym. 
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Needed NE need talk but momentarily 
Standard- with laymen or military officials 
ization 


to realize that their conception of 
physical education at the present 
moment is plain “physical fitness.’ 
This is the term that is being applied to all movements 
for bodily well-being and physical preparedness to- 
day both in the programs being promoted for civil- 
ians and for those in the various branches of the 
armed service. Those in charge of these programs 
are definitely thinking in terms of the end-product ; 
for them, the process of education is incidental to the 
securing of the results. That is without question the 
emphasis of the immediate future—to secure maximum 
physical development and endurance by the quickest 
route possible. 

Out of this situation has come naturally a demand 
for a quick and effective medium for testing physical 
fitness. And here no such easy solution seems pos- 
sible. Without indicting our profession it can still 
be pointed out that there is need for some standardiza- 
tion of tests and for national support to an approved 
testing program. There have been many scientific 
studies in recent years, but these all represent indi- 
vidual initiative and impetus, whereas the time is now 
ripe for concerted effort by the profession. 

If there is any problem in the physical education 
field which has had individual experimentations with- 
out number but concerted efforts almost none, it is 
this one. In the beginning of a movement much in- 
dividual exploration is very desirable, because it is 
disastrous to crystallize a movement too soon and to 
curb complete investigation of a subject by assuming 
that the judgment of a selected body of experts is final. 
But certainly tests in physical education have now run 
the gamut of experimentation, and in their present 
status there is little progress and much duplication. 

The time has come for some standardization of 
tests, so that guidance can be furnished the average 
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physical director who is 
set of tests to adopt. 


at present puzzled as to which 


In this connection it is appropriate to recall situ. 
ation in the last war. Our country started out On the 
basis of experimenting with Liberty Motors jp order 
to perfect them beyond all rival motors; and, when 
the war ended, our aviators were still using borrowed 
French and English planes. The situation in testing 
is analogous. We are still so concerned with findin 
the “perfect” test that we have been reluctant to 
sponsor any test as the best available. It would fp 
a great assistance all around if our profession woul 
appoint an authoritative committee to recommend the 
use. of certain tests for physical fitness 
ment. In this way all previous research contributions 
could be implemented to form the basis for a recom. 
mended testing program to be used by the director 
who does not have time to do research and who 
would like to be guided in selecting the tests he should 
use. Concerted research could then be pointed to. 
ward improving and perfecting the tests thus chosen, 


and_ achieve. 


Health, Phys- 
ical Fitness, 
and National 
Defense 


HE following paragraphs present 

a statement on “Health, Physical 
Fitness, and National Defense” which 
was prepared for the National Com- 
mittee on Education and Defense and 
has been accepted by the Executive Committee of that 
group, which is composed of delegates from sixty na- 
tional organizations in education. 

The present emergency emphasizes the need for a 
citizenry that is physically fit to serve. A person is 
said to be physically fit when he is free from defects 
and disease, practices good mental hygiene, and has 
the knowledge, skills, strength, and endurance to en- 
gage successfully in the activities which life demands 
of him. Obviously, these elements of fitness have a 
direct relationship to national defense whether the 
individual is at the war front, in industry, or at home. 
Programs of health, physical education, and recreation 
in the schools and colleges make important and nec- 
essary contributions to health and physical fitness and 
hence to life in times of war and of peace. It is ree- 
ognized that these programs lay the best foundation 
for physical fitness and training upon which the armed 
forces can build. With the present emergency beiore 
us, and the record of the Army and Navy rejections 
of men to remind us, we must again consider what 
the schools should do in these areas of education. 

Making Americans physically fit to serve in the 
armed forces, in production, and in community lite 
is an undertaking in which the nation rightly expects 
effective leadership from schools and colleges. There 
fore, the Executive Committee of the National Con 
mittee on Education and Defense recommends: 

1. That the United States Commissioner of Edt 
cation and the Administrator of the Federal Security 
Agency secure the immediate appointment of a stall 
of at least four persons to work as a Division of the 
United States Office of Education. This staff should 
consist of an executive and three assistants, one ™ 
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health education, one in physical education, and one 
in recreation. Their functions should be to serve 
schools and colleges and cooperate with other govern- 
mental agencies. . 

2, That state departments of education provide an 
adequate number of well trained people to assist 
schools and colleges in the development of programs 
in health, physical education, and recreation. 

3. That adequate health programs, including health 
examinations and the correction of remediable defects, 
be established and maintained in all schools and colleges. 

4. That a daily program of physical education be 
established in all schools and colleges for all students, 
and that the program be adapted to individual needs. 

5. That as far as possible the facilities and personnel 
of schools and colleges be used to provide physical 
fitness training for the adult population. 

6. That schools continue to cooperate with other 
community agencies in an effort to make their school 
programs in health, physical education, and recreation 
more effective. 

7. That there be an increased use of schools as 
community centers for recreation. 

8. That every local Board of Education serve also 
as a “Recreation Commission” unless a Recreation 
Commission or similar agency already exists in their 
community. Such action would extend, especially to 
rural communities, opportunities in community recrea- 
tion which now do not exist. Its effect in building 
morale would be highly significant. — Prepared by 
\. P. Neilson, Executive Secretary, American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 


HYSICAL fitness is a commodity 
high on the list of priorities. With- 
out it, our nation will inevitably fail. 

Because the nation has become in- 
creasingly aware of physical fitness in 
recent months and realizes the value, as individuals of 
becoming and remaining hale Americans, it is necessary 
to build a continuous program from the beginning of 
elementary school life and extending through adult 
years. Last week, a high Army officer, formerly a state 
university director of physical education and athletics, 
told me that he considered the elementary years most 
significant for the development of physical power and 
that the most important physical education teaching 
job lies in the grade schools. The power-building years 
are in youth, primarily from five to fifteen. We reach 
the peak of our powers in our twenties, and from then 
on, we attempt to maintain power. 

Throughout the entire physical education program, 
there is a constant stress on the body-building, develop- 
mental type of activity resulting in better physical fit- 
ness. Primarily, physical fitness refers to the strength, 
skill, and endurance of the voluntary muscles. Sec- 
ondarily, it refers to the condition and efficiency of the 
senses, and of the vital organs which transform and 
distribute food to the muscles so they can become strong 
and enduring. 


We are not concerned alone with building up men 
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for duty with the armed forces. For every man on 
the firing line, seventeen men and women are needed 
to produce vital material. The better they are trained 
physically, the better chance we have to win this strug- 
gle. We must win. There is no prize for second place. 

We in the schools must intensify our efforts to pro- 
duce healthy, strong, vigorous individuals by giving 
attention to these things : 

1. Posture, fundamental skills, strength, endurance. 

a) Increase the amount of time devoted to apparatus 
work and conditioning exercises. This is borne out by 
the fact that a “Trainasium”’ consisting of a series of 
apparatus devices, recently invented by Dr. George T. 
Stafford, of the University of Illinois, is being used in 
Army Camps. (See Feb. JourNAL.) 

b) A thorough learning of fundamental skills takes 
time. It points to an increase in time allotment. We 
must develop enough skill to play games well rather 
than to play at them. 

c) Minimize all types of games but the most active 
and vigorous game activities during the physical edu- 
cation class periods. 

2. Swimming. Since much of our fighting will be 
done over, on, in, or under water, every boy and girl 
of elementary school age should learn to swim. Not 
only that, but learn to swim with clothes on, to over- 
come, disable, and drown an opponent if necessary. 

3. Intramural athletics. If athletics are good for the 
chosen few, they are also good for the many. We must 
expand our afterschool athletic program for all boys 
and girls. 

4. Hiking and camping. These related activities are 
very valuable and merit the attention of school people. 

5. Healthful living. The four essential health habits 
of sleep, rest, nourishment, and joy need to be. well- 
established and emphasized. 

6. First aid. Every boy and girl should have a thor- 
ough knowledge of first-aid procedures. 

In addition, we must be sure that what we teach 
carries on and over into the out-of-school life of the 
individual, that our present facilities are used to the 
fullest extent, that physical defects are discovered and 
corrected, that we accent implications for emotional 
and social health in sports and games, and that there’ 
are daily periods of instruction and participation in phy- 
sical education activities. 

We need to build a program that in fifteen or twenty 
years will give us a new generation developed through 
vigorous outdoor life, guided by expert medical care, 
and interested in wholesome forms of physical educa- 
tion and recreation. Now is the time to give increased 
emphasis to the development of physical fitness.—By 
W. K. Streit, Director of Physical Education, Cincin- 
nati Public Schools. 


ORD has come from the officers 

of the Southwest District Asso- 
ciation that their convention has been 
postponed. A statement about the 
situation will be found on page 275 of this issue of the 
JOURNAL. 


Convention 
Postponed 
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General Information 

Headquarters: Hotel Schenley, Hotel Webster Hall cooper- 
ating. Make your reservations early, writing directly to the 
hotel. 

Exhibits: Continental Room, Hotel Schenley. You are urged 
to visit the exhibits—time for this purpose is reserved on the 
program. 

Registration: Continental Room, Hotel Schenley. /mportant: 
Bring your membership card with you to save time in regis- 
tering. 

People wishing to become members of the Association may 
do so at the Registration Desk. 

Tickets for the banquet and reservations for luncheon and 
dinner meetings can be. obtained at the Registration Desk. 

Meetings: All meetings will begin promptly and doors will 
be closed during speeches. 

Wear your convention badge—it will be required for ad- 
mittance to all meetings. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20 


9:00 A.M. Registration. School Visitation. 

10:00 a.m. Eastern District Society Nominating Committee. 
12:00 m. Exhibits Open. Luncheons. 

1:30 p.m. School Visitation. 


2 :40—4 :30 P.M. SECTION MEETINGS 


Women’s Athletics. 

Presiding: Irma Pelz, State Teachers, New Haven, Conn. 

Secretary: Barbara Crowe, Burlington, Vermont. 

Demonstrations: 

Speedball. 

Chairman: Marjorie Fish, State Teachers College, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 

Techniques, practice, and skill; game; discussion. 

Bowling. 

Chairman: Mrs. Marjorie Zang, Y.W.C.A., New Haven, 
Connecticut. 
3ig pins, candle pins, duck pins, techniques, demonstra- 
tion games by experts, discussion. 

Officials Rating. 

Chairman: Ethel McCary, Hunter College, New York City. 
3asketball; volleyball; swimming; rules, rating, and 
officiating ; discussion. 

Conferences. 

Chairman: Mrs. D. S. Beatty, Chairman, Rules and Edi- 
torial Committee, National Section on Women’s Ath- 
letics. 

Archery—Mrs. Myrtle Kk. Miller. 
Badminton—Elizabeth Gilreath. 
Basketball—Josephine E. Fiske. 
Field Hockey—Martha Gable. 
Lacrosse—Louise Burbeck. 
Officials Rating—Ethel McGary. 
Outing Clubs and Winter Activities—Mildred Howard. 
Speedball—Marjorie Fish. 
Track and Field—Dorothea Deitz. 
Volleyball—Josephine Burke. 

3:00 p.m. Legislative Council Meeting. 

Visit the Exhibits. 


8:15 P.M. ‘OPENING GENERAL SESSION 
Presiding: Dr. William F. Meredith, University of Penn- 
sylvania; President, Eastern District Society. 
Greetings: His Honor, Cornelius D. Scully, Mayor of the 
City of Pittsburgh. 





Eastern District Association Convention 


April 29-May 2 Hotel Schenley Pittsburgh, Pennsylyani, 





Welcome: Dr. Ben G. Graham, Superintende 
Pittsburgh. “I Schoo 
Presentation of Honor Awards. 
Address: (Subject and speaker to be announced), 
9:15 p.m. Reception to Honor Award Fellows and Honored 
Guests, Officers of Association and Officers of Con 


9:45 p.m. Dancing. — 


THURSDAY, APRIL 30 


7:00 a.m. Breakfast Meetings. 
9:00—11:00 a.m. SECTION MEETINGS 


Administrative Measurements. 


Presiding: Leonard A. Larson, Director, Division of Health 
and Physical Education, Springfield College. 

Secretary: Ellsworth A. Thwing, Public Schools, Brain. 
tree, Massachusetts. 

Topic: “Physical Fitness—Interpretation, Measurement, 
Procedures, Administration, and Utilization of Results of 
Measurement.” 

“What is the Nature and Scope of Physical Fitness? What 
are the Constituents?” Dr. G. G. Deaver, New York 
University, Discussion Leader. 

“What is the Procedure for the Measurement of the Con- 
stituents? What Tests are Available?” Dr. H. Harri- 
son Clarke, Syracuse University, Discussion Leader, 

“What is the Procedure for the Administration of a Phy- 
sical Fitness Measurement Program in the Public 
School? Colleges?” Dr. Richard F. Hayes, Yonkers, 
N. Y., Discussion Leader. 

“How May the Results of Physical Fitness Testing be 
Used?” F. J. Moench, Cortland, N. Y., Discussion 
Leader. 

Panel Members: 

H. Harrison Clarke, Syracuse University. 
Walter A. Cox, Springfield, College. 
G. G. Deaver, New York University. 
Edgar Everts, Boston University. 
F. J. Moench, Cortland State Teachers College. 
Richard F. Hayes, Yonkers, New York. 
Ivalclare Sprow Howland, The Pennsylvania State 
College. 
Election of Officers. 
Health and Nutrition. 

Presiding: Dr. H. F. Kilander, Dean, Panzer College of 
Physical Education and Hygiene. 

- Secretary: Lulu Dillworth, New Jersey State Department 
of Education. 

“Nutrition Needs of School Children,” Carlton Fredericks, 
Se.D., United States Vitamine Corporation, New York 
City. 

“Dental Health for Pre-Draft Ages,” Linwood G. Grace, 
D.D.S., Chief of the Dental Division, Pennsylvania State 
Department of Health. 

“School Health in Wartime,” (speaker to be announced). 

Election of Officers. 

Men’‘s Athletics. 


Presiding: Lewis P. Andreas, Director, Department of Ath- 
letics and Physical Education, Syracuse University. 
Secretary: James Culberson, Public Schools, Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. 

“The Effect of Modern Basketball on the Player,” Dr. H. 
C. Carlson, Coach of Basketball, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 
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W. F. Meredith, President 


“The Zone Defense in Basketball,’ John Lawther, Coach 
of Basketball, The Pennsylvania State College. 

“College Athletics as a Factor in Defense,” George E. 
Little, Director of Athletics, Rutgers University. 

“Offensive Tactics and Strategy in Football,” A. T. Donelli, 
Coach of Football, Duquesne University. 

“The ‘Y’ Formation and the Reversed Center,” O. M. Solem, 
Coach of Football, Syracuse University. 

“Training and Conditioning Athletes,” Roland 
Health Trainer, United States Military Academy. 

Election of Officers. 


Logan, 


Recreation. 
Presiding: Dr. L. B. Sharp, Director, National Camp and 
Life Camps. 
Secretary: Bernard E. Hughes, New York University. 
I. A fifteen-minute presentation of the basic principles 
underlying recreation, by Dr. L. B. Sharp. 
II. A one-hour area discussion of the various topics: 
a) Leadership—Dr. Edward L. Haislet, Discussion 
Leader; Assistant Professor of Recreation and 
Physical Education, University of Minnesota. 
b) Program—Thomas’ Rickman, Jr., Discussion 
Leader; Associate Director, National Defense 
Recreation Project, W.P.A., Washington, D. C. 


c) Facilities—Clarence Hatzfeld, Discussion Leader; 
Functional Facilities Advisor, W.P.A.—formerly 
Facilities Director of the Recreation Division, 
Chicago, Ill. 

d) Post-War Recreation—Harry D. Edgren, Dis- 


cussion Leader; Associate Professor of Physical 
Education, George Williams College. 
III. Reassemble the main body for a twenty-minute sum- 
mary of the four discussion areas and a twenty-minute 
over-all discussion. 


IV. Election of Officers. 


11:15—12:15 m. Joint Meeting of Divisions. 
Presiding: Dr. C. L. Brownell, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 
(Program not completed.) 


2:00—4:00 p.m. SECTION MEETINGS 
College Men’s Physical Education. 
Presiding: George Van Bibber, University of Connecticut. 
“College Men’s Physical Education—A Working Section,” 
Dr. C. L. Brownell, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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Ruth Evans, Pres.-Elect 





Bachrach 
Grace E. Jones, Sec.-Treas. 


Discussion and question period. 

“The Organization in the National Physical Fitness Pro- 
gram,” Dr. Jay B. Nash, New York University. 

Discussion and question period. 

“Organizing our Profession for Service,” Dr. N. P. Neil- 
son, Executive Secretary, American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

Discussion and question period. 

“Recreation vs. War Neurosis,” Dr. 
University. 

“Intramural and Recreation Programs and their Contribu- 
tion to Total Defense,” Carlton H. Reilly. 

Election of Officers. 


Joston 


J. M. Harmon, 


Research. 

Presiding: Dr. E. C. Davis, University of Pittsburgh. 

Secretary: Dr. L. M. Jones, The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. ; 

Theme: “The Nature of Motor Skills.” 

Brief reports of three researches in the area of motor skills 
(total of thirty minutes). 

Questions and discussion from the floor (one hour). 

Election of Officers. 


School Nurses. 

Presiding: (To be announced). 

Problem: “Health Service Faces the Emergency,” H. V. 
Herlinger, Superintendent of Schools, Mt. 
Pennsylvania. 

Problem: “Pennsylvania Program for the Conservation of 
Hearing,” Dr. Harold Westlake, Adviser, Special Edu- 
cation, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Election of Officers. 


Lebanon, 


Teacher Training. 

Presiding: Dr. J. Wynn Fredericks, Chief, Health and 
Physical Education, Pennsylvania State Department of 
Public Instruction. 

Secretary: Marion Cook, Wellesley College. 

Panel Discussion: “How Should Physical Education Ad- 
just to Imminent Changes in National Life?” 

Speakers: 

Maxwell Carpenter, Suvervisor of 
Education, Philadelphia. 

Dr. M. C. Elmer, Department of Sociology, The University 
of Pittsburgh. 

Dr. John M. Ferguson, Department of Economics, The 
University of Pittsburgh. 


Elementary Physical 
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George W. Ayars, Vice-Pres. 


H. V. Herlinger, Superintendent of Schools, Mt. Lebanon, 
Pittsburgh. 

Gracine Holden, Bartram Senior High School, Philadelphia. 

Dr. Leonard Larson, -Springfield..College. 

Grover W. Mueller, Director of Physical and Health Edu- 
cation, Board of Public Education, Philadelphia. 

C. Harold Schuler, Cooke Junior High School, Philadelphia. 

Dr. Florence M. Teagarden, Department of Psychology, 
The University of Pittsburgh. 

Dr. C. W. Woolcock, Principal, Falk Elementary School, 
The University of Pittsburgh. 

Election of Officers. 


4 :00—6 :00 P.M. General Session sponsored: by Pennsylvania 
State Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 

Presiding: Louis C. Schroeder, President, Pennsylvania 
State Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 

Address: “The Future of Recreation,” Mark. A. McCloskey, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 

Business Meeting (Members of Pennsylvania State Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


only). 
Visit the Exhibits. 
7:00 p.m. CONVENTION BANQUET 


Presiding: Dr. William F. 
District Society. 

Toastmaster: Agnes R. Wayman, Head of Department of 
Physical Education, Barnard College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Addresses: 

“The March of Time,” Dr. William G. Anderson, Director 
of the Gymnasium, Emeritus, Yale University. 

“Animals Exercise,” Dr. Gustav Eckstein, College of Medi- 
cine, University of Cincinnati. 

“Ride the American Bandwagon,” students of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh under the direction of Julia Wilson, 
Instructor in the Dance, University of Pittsburgh. 


Meredith, President, Eastern 


9:30 p.M.—1:00 A.M. Dancing. 


FRIDAY, MAY 1 


7:00 a.m. Breakfast Meetings. 

Groups desiring to hold breakfast meetings should inform 
Gwendolyn Drew, Chairman of Social Committee, De- 
partment of Physical Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 








C. L. Brownell, Vice-Pres. 





Mazie V. Scanlan, Vice-Pres, 


9 :00—11:00 a.m. 


Camping. 
Presiding: 


SECTION MEETINGS 


Mildred Bruckheimer, New York City. 

Secretary: Virginia Manton, Morristown, New Jersey. 

“Trends,” Noel Booth, Editor of The Camping World. 

“Coeducational Camping,” Ellen Harvey, Director, High 
Valley Camp, formerly Director, Camp Millbrook. 

“Day Camps,” Dr. W. M. Grimshaw, Springfield Public 
Schools; Supervisor of Recreation, Norwalk and Port 
Chester, Founder and Director, Springfield College Day 
Camps. 

Election of Officers. 


School Dentists and Hygienists. 
Presiding: Florence B. Hopkins, State Health Department, 
3oston, Massachusetts. 
Problems: 

1. Does the annual classroom dental inspection or an- 
nual dental examination in the school procure the 
highest possible percentage of dental corrections? 

2. Is there any plan that will increase the number of 
dental corrections ? 

Speakers: 

“Why a Dental Examination? (a) What Do You Expect 
to Learn from It? (b) What Do You Expect to Ac- 
complish by It? (c) Comparative Value of Annual 
School Dental Examinations versus Those Done in 
Dental Offices,” Dr. George Nevitt, U.S.P.H.S. 

“If the School Does Not Give a Dental Examination, 
Where Will Its Program Start?” Dr. Charles C. 
Wilson, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

“The Community Must Help the School to Solve the 
Dental Health Problem,” Ruth Evans, Assistant 
Supervisor of Health and Physical Education, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 

Election of Officers. 


Women’s Athletics. 
Presiding: Irma M. Pelz, New Haven Teachers College. 
Secretary: Barbara Crowe, Burlington, Vermont. 
“Civilian Defense and the N.S.W.A.” 
“Problems and Contributions of the Small High School. 
“Co-Recreation in High School and College.” 
“Emotional Stability and Civilian Defense.” 
Election of Officers. 
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11:15 a.M—12:30 P.M. GENERAL SESSION 

Presiding: C. Lawrence Walsh, Senior Supervisor of Phy- 
sical Education, Board of Public Education, Pittsburgh. 

“What of Tomorrow?” Dr. Einar W. Jacobsen, Dean, 
School of Education, University of Pittsburgh. 

1:00 p.m. School and College Luncheons. 

Phi Delta Pi Luncheon. 

Schools and colleges desiring to hold luncheons should 
write directly to Gwendolyn Drew, Chairman of Social 
Committee, Department of Physical Education, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. 


3:00—5 :00 P.M. SECTION MEETINGS 


Administrative Directors. 

Presiding: Dr. Charles B. Lewis, Director of Health and 
Physical Education, Public Schools, Providence, Rhode 
Island. 

Secretary: Willard Diffendaffer, Irvington, New Jersey. 

Theme: “The School Health Program.” 

“Health Service in the Public Schools,” Dr. Charles H. 
Keene, Director of Health and Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. 

“Physical Activities for Elementary Schools,” Estella G. 
Cuddy, Supervisor of Physical Education for Elementary 
Grades, New Britain, Connecticut. 

“Physical Activities for Boys in Junior High School,” 
John H. Osterberg, Supervisor of Athletics, Public 
Schools, Providence, Rhode Island. 

“Physical Activities for Boys in Senior Schools,” Fred EF. 
Foertsch, ‘Supervisor of Physical Education, Public 
Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Election of Officers. 


Dance. 

Presiding: Charlotte MacEwan, Wellesley College. 

Secretary: Elizabeth Hartshorn, Connecticut College. 

Problem: “Dance for the Average Student” (tentative title). 

Proyram: Brief demonstration lessons, to be followed by 
questions and discussion. 

“Creative Dance in the Lower Elementary Grades.” 
Teacher: Gladys Andrews, University of Illinois. 

“Creative Dance in the Upper Elementary Grades.” 
Teacher: Delia Hussey, Detroit Public Schools. 

Questions and discussion. 

Election of Officers. 


In the Oakland District 
of Pittsburgh is located 
the Civic Center. Ex- 
tending in all directions 
from the Cathedral of 
Learning are Schenley 
Park, Carnegie Insti- 
tute, Carnegie Mu- 
seum, Stephen Collins 
Foster Memorial Thea- 
ter and Shrine, the 
Heinz Memorial Chapel, 
Mellon Institute, and 
many other famous 
buildings. 
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“Social Dance in the High School.” Teacher: Hermine 
Sauthoff, New York University. 

“Approach to Composition for the College Student.” 
Teacher: Evelyn Davis, Washington, D.C. 

Questions and discussion. 

Discussion Leader: Mary P. O'Donnell, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Summartiser: Elizabeth Hartshorn, Connecticut College. 

Safety. 

Presiding: Dr. George G. Deaver, Department of Physi- 
cal Education and Health, New York University. 
“Safety Education to Meet Emergency Needs,” Dr. Her- 
bert J. Stack, Director, Center for Safety Education, 

New York University. 

“Organizing a Safety Program for a School System,” Dr. 
Earl Dimmick, Pittsburgh Public Schools. 

“Making Body-Building Activities Safe,” Eugene Wett- 
stone, School of Physical Education, The Pennsylvania 
State College. 

“Conditioning and Fundamentals for Safe Football,” B. 
Donelli, Director of Athletics, Duquesne University, 
Pittsburgh. 

“Techniques for Determining Physical Fitness in Relation 
to Safety,” Dr. Leon Brody, Research Associate, Center 
for Safety Education, New York University. 

Election of Officers. 2 


Therapeutics. 

Presiding: Hazel L. Kinsley, Russell Sage College. 

Secretary: Florence Ryders, Smith College. 

(Subject to be announced). Dr. R. Plato Schwartz, 
School of Medicine, University of Rochester. 

“The Role of Mental Hygiene in Civilian Defense,” Dr. 
George Ellis Jones, Department of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

“Relaxation in the Emergency,’ Dr. Josephine L. Rath- 
bone, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

lection of Officers. 


5 :00—6 :00 p.m. EXTRA SECTION MEETINGS 


Dance. 
Presiding: Mildred Romansky, Barnard Junior School, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
Tentative Program: American Country Dances. 
Leader: Gene Gowing, Rainbow Room, New York City. 
Summarizer: Elizabeth Hartshorn, Connecticut College. 











Administrative Measurements. 

Demonstration of Some Physical Fitness Tests: (1) 
Muscular Strength, (2) Nutritional Status, (3) Circu- 
latory-Respiratory Function. 

(Program not completed.) 


Women’s Athletics. 
Motion pictures and visual aids. 


Legislative Council Meeting. 


5:00 p.m. Reception and Dance. 
(Cathedral Gymnasium). For visiting students sponsored 
by students majoring in Physical Education, University 
of Pittsburgh. 


Visit the Exhibits. 


7:30 P.M. DEMONSTRATION 


(Soldiers and Sailors Hall) 
Demonstration by Elementary, Junior, and Senior High 
School Departments of Physical Education, Pittsburgh 
Public Schools—‘“Civilian Fitness.” 


9:30 p.m. Dancing. 


SATURDAY, MAY 2 
7:00 A.M. Breakfast Meetings. 
9:00—11:00 a.m. SECTION MEETINGS 


Private School. 
Joint meeting of boys’ and girls’ private schools represen- 


tatives. 
Presiding: Edna H. Carling, The Brearley School, New 
York City. 


Problem: “What Can the Private Schools Do for the 
Physical Fitness and Welfare of Their Communities?” 

Speakers (15 minutes each): Dorothy Rutherford, Boston 
Y.W.C.A.; Peter Slader, Loomis School; Eleanor 
Kitchen, Sargent College. 

General discussion. 

Election of Officers. 


The Cathedral of Learning, University of Pittsburgh 
Beek eer 
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Separate meetings for boys’ and girls’ private schools 
Boys’ Schools Meeting: ‘ 
Presiding: George Weed, Peddie School. 

Problem: Round-table discussion to clarify 
to formulate policies. 
Girls’ Schools Meeting: 
Presiding: Ellen Baldwin, Tower Hill School. 
Problem: Round-table discussion to clarify 
to formulate policies. 


Public School. 
Presiding: Alvin L. King, South Philadelphia High Schoo} 
for Boys. 
Speakers: 
Ellwood Geiges, General Secretary of the National Physical 
Fitness Program. 

Dr. George G. Deaver, Associate Professor of Physical 
Education, New York University. : 
Tillie Hull, Supervisor of Physical Education, Westfielg 

New Jersey. 
“Prevention of Orthopedic Difficulties” (a demonstration and 
discussion). 


ideas ang 


ideas and 


Intramural. 

Presiding: Martin Rodgers, Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Secretary: Leonard Clark, Director of Physical Education 
Melrose, Masssachusetts. 

Introduction: Statement concerning status of intramural 
athletics in university, college, and high school. Story 
of intramurals to the present day crisis (war) by Leo 
G. Staley, The Ohio State University. 

“What Administrative Problems confront Intramurals jn 
the Light of the National Emergency?” Thomas Ieradi, 
College of the City of New York. 

“What Programs of Activities are Essential to Intramural 
Athletics Concerned with the War Effort?” E. C. Bis- 
choff, The Pennsylvania State College. 

“How Can Intramurals be Utilized to Secure Essential 
Leadership and Followership in the War Situation?” Rob- 
ert E. Thorn, Grove City College. 

Summarizer: Golden Romney, Oswego State Normal 
School. 

Participation period. 

Election of Officers. 


Student. 
Presiding: Lilyan Boyd, Temple University. 
Secretary: Pauline Rugh, The Pennsylvania State College. 
1. History of Hale America. 
2. Introduction to and brief explanation of Hale America: 
(a) definition, (>) purpose, (c) differentiation between 
the Schwert Bill and the Hale America Program. 

3. Organization, staff, and divisions. 

. Devices and facilities at the command of the organiza- 
tion available for the promotion of the program. 

How the program is carried out through organized 
groups such as: (a) social agencies, (b) recreational 
groups, (c) industry. 

6. Specific example shown by the schools’ part in carrying 
out the program. 

7. Why it is the duty of the individual to recognize his re- 
sponsibility in keeping fit. 

8. What opportunities the Hale America program offers 
the individual. 

9. The future of Hale America. 

Summarization. 

Discussion. 

Election of officers. 


11:15 a.m.—12:30 p.m. GENERAL SESSION 

Presiding: Ruth Evans, President-Elect, Eastern District 
Society. 

“The Wealth of a Nation is in the Strength of Its People,” 

The Hon. John B. Kelly, Assistant United States Di- 

rector of Civilian Defense in charge of Physical Fitness. 


un 
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A.F.C.W. Celebrates Its Founding 


By 


MARIE D. HARTWIG 


University of Michigan; 


National Secretary-Treasurer 


Athletic Federation of College Women 


URING World War I, twenty-five years ago, 

March 9, 10, and 11, 1917, to be exact, dele- 

gates from twenty women’s athletic associations 
convened at the first National Conference of the 
Athletic Federation of College Women (then named 
Conference of American College Women). 

Miss Helen Barr was president of the Women’s 
Athletic Association at the University of Wisconsin 
when this student group was encouraged by Miss 
Blanche Trilling, Director of Physical Education for 
Women, to hold a meeting of women’s athletic associa- 
tion presidents. 

In 1917, athletic facilities for women had improved, 
interest was growing, there was a need for standard- 
ization of rules for sports, but there was a greater 
need for a means through which athletic associations 
could study and recommend the best methods to ac- 
complish the purpose which was common to all of 
them: “to further athletic interests and activities for 
women in American colleges.” 

Besides the adoption of a constitution, the following 
resolutions were passed: 

1. The women’s athletic associations in universities and col- 
leges have a close relationship with the departments of physical 
education for women. 

2. This body go on record as opposing intercollegiate ath- 
letic competition for women. 

3. Women’s athletic associations adopt Spalding’s rules as 
the official rules for games. 

4. This body go on record as in favor of keeping a scholas- 
tic requirement for teams. 

5. This body recommend that sportsmanship be seriously 
considered in choosing a girl for any team. 


In 1918, the desire to devote their energies to war 
work prompted twenty-nine delegates to attend the 
second conference held in Chicago. Two resolutions 
and a statement of war work were as follows: 


1. In general, the Conference jis in favor of and stands for 
the idea of non-material awards in order that the highest 
honor may be sport for sport’s sake; but we realize that each 
college has its own individual problem and, in nearly every 
case, some modification is necessary. 

2. At the present time, the Conference is not in favor of 
adopting a Conference pin. 

Plan of War Work 

1. The following pledge shall be adopted and signed with the 
greatest sincerity by the association delegates: “We as official 
delegates at the National Athletic Conference of American 
College Women, in behalf of our college athletic associations, 
promise to undertake or cooperate in some definite phase of 
war work made urgent and necessary under this present crisis : 
and to report at stated intervals the result of such work to 
the chairman of the War Committee of A.C.A.C.W.” 
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2. These reports mentioned in the pledge shall be submitted 
Dec. 1, Mar. 1, and on or before June 1 to the War Com- 
mittee. 

3. The War Committee of three colleges shall be appointed 
for three years, each college taking its turn in receiving these 
reports and in summarizing them into reports three times a 
year. 

4. These reports shall be sent to every college in the country 
three times a year in order that they may know what A.C. 
A.C.W. stands for and what great opportunities there are for 
war work among college organizations. 

5. These reports shall be made out in a uniform form. The 
publication of these reports shall be financed by the national 
treasury. 


Since that time a National Conference has been held 
every three years with Indiana University, University 
of California, Cornell University, University of Mich- 
igan, University of Texas, University of Minnesota, 
and the University of California acting as hostesses. 

The platform adopted at the last National Confer- 
ence shows the growth of the Federation: 

PLATFORM (Revision) 

The A.F.C.W., in order to realize its purpose to further ath- 
letic activities for college women, adopts the following plat- 
form: 

1. To improve the skills through interest and enjoyment, 
and to increase the number of women participating in W.A.A. 
activities. 

2. To promote those activities which will meet the present 
and future needs of college women. 

3. To accept as far as possible only women instructors for 
W.A.A. activities. 

4. To require medical examination by a physician at least 
once a year of all participants in the W.A.A. program. 

5. To offer assistance in the promotion of a constructive 
program of athletics for high school girls. 

6. To oppose commercialized women’s sports. 

7. To promote a recreational program in which men and 
women may participate together. 

8. To subordinate the system of athletic awards to the W.A.A. 
program. 

9. To stimulate interest in W.A.A. by a publicity program. 

10. To endorse the Youth Hostel Movement. 

11. To improve the officiating in W.A.A. sports by urging 
the establishment of more Officials’ Bureaus and encouraging 
W.A.A. members to take the rating examinations. 

12. To uphold the Standards in Athletics for Girls and 
Women, as set forth by the National Section on Women’s 
Athletics. 

In 1942, during World War II, the tenth National 
Conference will be held April 9-11 on the Wellesley 
College campus with the Wellesley College Athletic 
Association as the hostess group. Let us hope that 
any “Plan of War Work” which might evolve out of 
this convention may have as short a run as that of 
twenty-five years ago! ne 
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New Barnes Books for April 
BUILDING MORALE 


By Jay B. Nash, Ph.D., Head of the Department of Physical Education and Health, 
School of Education, New York University 


From the Introduction: “Morale wins wars, wins games on the athletic field, conquers the wilderness 
carries us over crises and gives nations vitality to face and solve problems.” 


Dr. Nash has written a stimulating book which will be an inspiration and help to all teachers. He 
explains morale in simple language and shows how important it is in our daily life and, in turn, how 
vital to the life of our country. Morale by itself has no significance, but morale for a purpose is the 
all-important spirit that makes for victories. In a democracy, morale, as the author defines it, is “a 
religious zeal for the right of people to establish ‘self-approved laws’ and for the obligation and discipline 
that gives obedience to these laws.’” Our children today, more than ever before, need to be guided, 
and this timely contribution will be invaluable to you in your important work. 


The Contents: 


New Techniques for Democracies Morale Can Be Built 


Quantitative vs. Qualitative Outcomes, What is Char- 
acter? Turning Points. 
The Hands on the Back 


Man Must Survive, Man Must Work, Man Must 
Seek Release Through Leisure. 


Strength of Arm, Strength of Mind, Strength of 
Spirit. 
Morale Must Be Rebuilt Each Generation 


The Pattern of Morale, It Must Be Built in Child- 
hood, The Process Must Continue Through Adoles- 





eee cence, Morale Involves Action. 
Patterns of Government 


The Totalitarian Pattern, The Individualistic Pat- 
tern, The Democratic Pattern. 


Epilogue, Unfinished Tasks. 
Publication, April, 5” x 8” Cloth, $1.00. 


TEACHING PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


- By E. Benton Salt, Ed.D. Professor of Physical Education, University of Florida; Grace |. Fox, 
M.A., Instructor of Physical Education, Florida State College for Women; Elsie M. Douthett, 
M.A., Instructor of Health and Physical Education, University of Florida; B. K. Stevens, M.A., 

Instructor of Health and Physical Education, University of Florida. 


In elementary schools, the responsibility ior teaching physical education is primarily in the hands 
of the classroom teacher. This new book endeavors to guide these teachers in formulating and conduct- 
ing a sound program based upon the needs and interests of any particular group of children. Em- 
phasis has been placed upon a flexible program rather than a fixed and rigid program set up for each 
day and week. It provides activities, methods and procedures for teachers in the field. Further, the 
book is ideally suited for use as a basic textbook for prospective teachers. Specific objectives are de- 
scribed for each phase of the program. Each activity is fully described so that the untrained teacher will 
have no difficulty in understanding the directions. The material in this book has been tried and tested 
over a period of many years in the State of Florida. 


The Contents: Education—A Force for Democratic Living, Physical Education—An Integral Phase of Education, Prob- 
lems of Organization and Administration, Planning the Program, Directed Play, Small Group Play, Large Group Play, 
Team Game Activities, Stunts, Pyramids and Apparatus Activities, Classroom Games, Bibliography, Index. 


Publication, Late April, 8vo Cloth, Illustrated, Music, $2.00 


Send For Examination Copies 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


Publishers 


67 WEST 44th STREET NEW YORK 


























The Complete Book on Costumes for 
Patriotic Celebrations 


i HOW TO MAKE 
HISTORIC AMERICAN 
COSTUMES 


By Mary Evans 








Illustrated by EvizABETH Brooks 


This book will show you, step by step, and detail by detail, how to make authentic American cos- 
tumes from various types of Indian dress through the Civil War Period. Each costume is described 
in minute detail. Methods and materials of construction are carefully explained and color problems 
completely covered. For pageants, parties, masquerades and theatre productions, this book is an in- 
dispensable authority. Anyone with the least ability can, from the instructions and drawings, go ahead 
and make any or all of these dresses, costumes, and suits from materials readily obtainable. There are ~ 
nineteen plates fully illustrating the costumes accompanied by drawings showing the making of the pat- 
terns of these costumes from easily obtainable foundation patterns. Suggestions are given for suitable 
materials together with directions on how to make accessories. Each costume is described in relation 
to the historic period. 


The Contents: Costumes of the American Indians, Eastern Woodlands, Seminole, Plains, Southwest; Costumes of the 
Eskimo; Costumes of the Early Colonists, New England, New Amsterdam, Virginia, The Carolinas, The Quakers; 
Costumes of Revolutionary Period; Costumes of the Nineteenth Century, 1804, 1835, 1847, 1860. Bibliography. 


Just Published, Large 8vo Cloth, Colored Frontispiece, Illustrated, $3.00. 


The Author Miss Mary Evans is recognized as an authority on costume design and is frequently called 


upon for expert advice. She is an Associate Professor at Teachers College, Columbia, and 
has written several books on costume and costume design. She is also well known for her two books on textiles, “A 
Guide to Textiles” and “The Story of Textiles.” 


The Illustrator Miss Elizabeth Brooks is one of those rare individuals who is a successful free-lance 


artist. In fact, an exhibition of her work was responsible for her being commissioned 
to do this book. You have doubtless seen her drawings and creations in many fashion and popular publications. 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


Publishers 
67 WEST 44th STREET NEW YORK 

















Quotable Quotes for Defense 


OW and in the years immediately ahead, phy- 
sical fitness, physical education, morale, and 
recreation are going to rank high in the 
thoughts of school and community authorities, par- 
ents and teachers, as well as military leaders. 
The physical education profession is being called 


upon to contribute to national defense. Every 
one of us will be asked to do his share. Each cit- 


izen serves his country best in the job which best 
uses his native endowments, previous training, and 
experience. Because we have strong faith in the phil- 
osophy and principles underlying our profession, we 
shall want to play our part in the contribution which 
physical education can and should make in our national 
defense. 

What will be the part played by each and every one 
of us in this great mobilization? For some it may be 
a specific defense industry job. For others it may be 
military service. For most of us it takes the form of 
faith and enthusiasm in the broad objectives of health, 
physical education, and recreation plus the determin- 
ation to work for the nation-wide realization of these 
objectives. Now as never before the challenge has been 
given to us. Now as never before our communities 
are awake and alive to the need. Now they are ready 
to respond, ready to support the programs which they 
feel are desirable in the building not only of physical 
fitness, but also of morale and social solidarity. Local 
communities are appraising their facilities for meeting 
the needs of the present day. These communities may 
need leadership to guide their enthusiasm for action. 


HYSICAL education teachers will have occasion to 

participate with various community organizations in 
formulating plans. We shall be interviewed and quoted 
in school and local community papers. We shall be 
asked to speak in faculty meetings, before parent-teach- 
er groups, and at Red Cross meetings. On these 
occasions, we who have faith and enthusiasm for the 
ideals and philosophies of our profession should have 
one ready answer to many present-day needs. Physical 
education is built on a sound sociological, psychological, 
and physiological foundation. As such, its fully ex- 
panded and vigorously-pushed program is a means of 
answering the nation’s challenge to each local com- 
munity and to each individual. The present emergency 
does not require some totally new organization. It does 
require a more energetic, determined, and effective ex- 
pansion of many present programs of physical educa- 
tion. It requires that the organization and administra- 
tion of our programs be extended, refined, and inte- 
grated with all community efforts so that accomplish- 
ments will more closely approach our theories. 


We recognize that the “present emergency” had its 
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By 


ELLEN KELLY 


Department of Physical Education for Women 
University of Minnesota 


roots in the past. We know that the results we desire 
must come from long years of education and develop- 
ment. These results cannot be produced overnight. 
We are convinced that the solution of our present needs 
for physical fitness as well as our guarantee for the 
future lies in a long range program aimed toward the 
long range objectives which our profession advocates. 
To hope for success by short cut “exercise classes” is to 
lean heavily toward magic, to indulge in one form of 
war hysteria. 

The familiar, even platitudinous objectives which we 
were taught, and which we were taught to have faith 
in, are not familiar to those members of our com- 
munities who would like to ‘do something” in the 
present emergency. These people do not know what 
to do nor how to do it, but would be glad to be shown 
both. But first they must be convinced of the signif- 
cance and possibilities of success of our approach to the 
problem of physical fitness for the nation. We who in 
the years since our formal schooling have become 
“doers of the word” have sometimes lost the expres- 
sions with which to fire the imagination and enlist the 
services of others. Our problem, then, is to offer our 
present physical education programs to our communi- 
ties as foundations upon which additional services can 
be built. We must encourage them to make the most 
of the resources already available, to use the ma- 
chinery already in operation and to avoid duplication. 

We must convince our communities of the greater 
accomplishments which are possible, through the ob- 
jectives familiar to us but perhaps unknown to others. 
We must become articulate. Some objectives of our 
broad physical education program are set forth here, 
not with the expectation that they will be new to you, 
certainly not in the hope that they cover the entire 
field of our philosophy and principles, but in the hope 
that they may provide you with some “quotable quotes” 
which will be of timely service as you go out to meet 
your communities in defense efforts. 

Physical fitness is an immediate need. in the present 
national emergency. Many physical educators have 
already stated contributions of our profession to this 
objective. Some thought provoking quotations are 
given here. 

Physical education activities make their contribution to the 
positive side of health and mental hygiene by creating the 
background for wholesome growth and development.”* 

The nervous system carries the burdens of modern civiliza- 
tion. Nervous development means building power for action 


out of the latent inherited resources in the nervous system. 
This development is gained only through muscular exercise.’ 


* References are given at the end of the article. 
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There is, however, ample experiential evidence to prove that 
boys and girls and men and women who exercise moderately 
and consistently, and not too much, really develop a greater 
reserve and enjoy a better bodily health. The individual who 
builds up a greater resistance to fatigue comes to the end of 
the day and the end of the week much less exhausted and much 
less susceptible to the type of infection that fastens on the 
fatigued person, and this increased endurance results in an 
ability to maintain a higher standard of work for a longer 
period of time.® mye 

The data on the vitality of the American people indicate that 
much can be done through education to prolong the period of 
vigorous and active life, to reduce the amount of sickness, 
and to increase the endurance, energy and enthusiasm of 
large numbers of people. Such accomplishment would enable 
many individuals to... be of more service to society and to 
mankind in general.‘ 

“The inheritance of man includes .. . instincts for play. Given 
the physical opportunity in childhood, those inner urges will 
take care of the developmental needs of man on the physical 
basis. If the opportunity is denied, the results will be recorded 
increasingly in physical defects of development, lowered phy- 
sical vitality, lessened power of observation and expression, 
stunted natures and stunted lives.® 

The rise and development of a civilization in which people 
do less strenuous work, have shortened working days, in which 
there is a disappearance of occupations called “chores” usually 
assigned to children, and the unemployment situation have cre- 
ated an environment conducive to inactivity. Thus in our cities, 
and to a lesser extent in rural areas, children have been robbed 
of their places of play and their urges to work. The develop- 
mental results of physical activities cannot be made up if 
missed during childhood and youth.° 

The presence of physical defects among school children is 
greater in those with lower scholastic averages than it is among 
the better students.* Physical examinations may do much to 
raise the leveis of achievement in the three R’s, and may also 
increase the self respect of these same children, and conse- 
quently their service to their community and country. 

The child needs: four or five hours a day of big muscle 
activity. The school program then must present skills and de- 
velop adequate play attitudes with after school hours devoted 
to voluntary activity.® 


Leadership for democracy is a no less immediate need 
in the present crisis. Leadership does not suddenly 
emerge. It must be developed. 


The totalitarian countries of today are using militaristic 
and autocratic methods of physical education to further their 
ends — ends of which we as a democratic country frequently 
disapprove. Shall we not use that type of physical education 
which is still better, and use it constructively to make better 
citizens — citizens who not only will be willing to die for their 
country if need be, but will be willing to live for their country, 
and who will be prepared to do it efficiently because of a 
development of the ideals and spirit of democracy ?° 

A thorough understanding must exist between the two types 


-of leadership, industrial and recreational. A beginning in this 


direction might be made if employers wherever it is possible 
would establish schools of physical education in connection with 
their works.” 


Some people may feel we must learn to do without 
recreation and the art of living for the duration. But 
the foundations of that very intangible quality, morale, 
which we recognize as paramount in these difficult days, 
are buried in our art of living. What we do with 
our recreation tells what we really are much better than 
what we do at our work. Training for constructive 
recreation is no less significant now than in days of 
peace. Physical education is more than jumping over 
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parallel bars or throwing balls. It can be and is be- 
coming a beautiful and enjoyable art. Competent teach- 
ers, however, are necessary to make it such. Where 
adequate programs have been carried on a general 
rise in the level of self respect takes place." 


Living becomes an art when work and play, labor and 
leisure, mind and body, education and recreation are gov- 
erned by a single vision of excellence and a continuous passion 
for achieving it. A master of the art of living draws no sharp 
distinction between his Work and his play, his labor and his 
leisure, his mind and his body, his education and his recreation.” 

Some of us who have been studying the way the unem- 
ployed are spending the blank months when they are out of 
work have come to the conclusion that our educational system 
with its three R’s, its system of credit and all the rest of it, 
has done very little to prepare these unfortunate millions for 
the deplorable conditions in which they now find themselves. 
They are simply stagnating or they are letting them- 
selves be led by the nose into spending both time and money 
in ready-made pleasures of a cheap and sometimes vicious kind.* 

Many of our social troubles could be cured... if we had 
leaders who understood the art of turning recreation into edu- 
cation. The reason so many people don’t know what to do 
with their leisure time, and spend it in all kinds of dull folly, 
is that the creative part of them was never awakened when 
they were young.” 

The well-being of the community depends to some extent 
on how we vote at elections; it depends far more on what we 
do with ourselves in the interval between elections.” 

I would teach him (the citizen) in the first place the ex- 
cellent management of his own body, a very beautiful art of 
which the average pedagogue knows nothing, and the athletic 
trainer hardly more. Along with the mental training of the 
three R’s, which save him from illiteracy, I would give him 
the physical training which keeps him from becoming a 
neuraesthenic, a degenerate, or a hospital patient.” 

Recreation is not an escape from the toil of education into 
the emptiness of a vacation, but a vitalizing element in the 
process of education itself.” 


Perhaps these few quotations have recalled to us 
some of the reasons why we ply our way in our pro- 
fession with faith and enthusiasm for a better people 
and a better kind of world to house them. Perhaps 
we can find here some of the words with which to make 
our enthusiasm catching to the many people in our 
community who want help, but who need a guide in 
finding the way. 

Quotations 
1. Nash, J. B., Administration of Physical Education (New 

York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1932) p. 137. 

2. Hetherington, Clark, The School Program in Physical Edu- 

cation (New York: The World Book Co., 1922) p. 32. 
3. McCloy, C. H., Philosophical Bases for Physical Education 

(New York: F. S. Crofts and Co., 1940) pp. 10-11. 

4. Sharman, Jackson, Modern Principles of Physical Educa- 
tion (New York: A. S. Barnes and Company) p. 67. 
. Williams, J. F., Principles of Physical Education (Phila- 
delphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1930) pp. 80-1. 
Robbins, A. C., “Physical Education and Organic Develop- 
ment,” (unpublished paper). 
. Harlan, C. L., “A Consideration of Physical Defects of 
3est and Poorest Students,” Nation’s Health, Nov., 1926, 
p: 745. 
8. Williams, J. F., Op. cit., p. 86. 
9. McCloy, C. H., Op. cit., pp. 124-5. 
10. Jacks, L. P., Education through Recreation (New York: 

Harper and Brothers, 1932) p. 22. 

11. Ibid., p. 23; 12. ibid., p. 1; 13. ibid., pp. 12-13; 14. dbid., 

p. 149; 15. ibid., p. 67; 16. ibid., pp. 81-82; 17. ibid., p. 7. 
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A Group Method of Teaching Tennis 





Explanation and demonstration of the stroke by the 


instructor (see I-A). 


HE introduction of tennis classes as a part of 

the physical education program in schools, col- 

leges, and universities has grown with the interest 
on the part of educators to prepare young people for 
the enjoyment of such leisure-time activities as are 
likely to be available to them in later life. In general, 
the provision of facilities has not kept pace with the 
increasing numbers of students enrolled in such 
courses. One or two tennis courts for a dozen players 
is probably a generous estimate of the average equip- 
ment. Many group methods of teaching have there- 
fore been evolved, to make the most of what has 
appeared to be an unfavorable situation. 

Although a child of necessity, the group method has 
some things in common with the preferred method 
of individual instruction, and moreover, offers a num- 
ber of advantages, particularly to the beginner. 

Some of the points in favor of the group method 
are as follows: 

1. The demonstration and explanation of strokes 
a 4 be given as readily to a group as to an individual. 


The stimulus of = action is usually an in- 
centive to greater effot 
3. The ability to see _" resulis of common faults 


of stroking, on the part of others, helps in the analysis 
of one’s own stroke. 

The need for 
from different classmates 
attitude. 


receiving assistance 


a more analytic 


assisting and 
makes for 





This paper submitted by the Rules and Editorial Com- 
mittee of the National Section on Women’s Athletics. 


Associate Supervisor of Physical Education for Women 


5. 


on drill in stroke techniques, because of limited playing 
space, insures a good foundation in the fundamental 
skills. 


6. 


ing with one’s contemporaries, and of having available 
partners for practice between lessons. 

The group method of teaching tennis outlined below 
has proved to be. satisfactory in college classes of men 
‘and ‘women separately, 
University of California. 


I. 


A. 


the instructor. 


NAME WNS 


ball should travel. 


8. 


player stands facing the net squarely, 
balls of the feet, knees slightly flexed and body slightly 
inclined forward. 
the racket handle while the other hand supports it at 
the balance, in such a way as to keep the racket handle 
horizontal and the head vertical, pointing at a slight 
angle toward the net. 


B. 


1. 
é. 


to twelve on a court, supplemented by work on stroke- 
developer and backboard). 


3. Rallying (four to six on a court). 

C. Individual criticism by the instructor during B2 
and B3. 

D. Testing (six to eight on a court preferably). 

IK. Lead-up games. 

F. Motion pictures. 

II. Analysis of the Teaching of Forehand Drive 
as an Illustration of Group Method. 

A. Group drills. 









By 


MARIE H. GLASS 


and 


CHARLES A. PEASE 


Associate Supervisor of Physical Education for Men 
University of California 


The necessity of spending a great deal of time 


In addition, there is the social advantage of learn- 


and in mixed groups, at the 


The Teaching of Stroke Technique. 
Explanation and demonstration of the stroke by 


Grip. 

Preparatory swing. 
Footwork. 

Weight control, or timing. 
Spin of the ball. 
Follow through. 
Objectives in terms of height and distance the 
Position of readiness for receiving the ball. The 
weight on the 


The playing hand grips the end of 


Directed practice. 
Group drills (twenty to thirty players). 
Court practice (players working in pairs, eight 
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1. Proper stroking (swing and follow through). 
This usually takes place immediately following the first 
group demonstration, and should be repeated ecrnsion- 
ally at the beginning of class periods. Imitation method 


is used. ; 
2. Footwork (i.e., adjustment to approaching ball). 


This takes place after two or three lessons. The in- 
structor describes the movement: e.g., “Advance right 
two steps and drive”; then gives signal “Go” ; ‘Retreat 
left, one step’—“Go.” 

B. Court practice (six to twelve players on a court 
working in pairs). 

1. Standing drive. One player of each pair stands 
at base line in preparatory position for stroke, left side 
to the net, at arm and racket length’s distance from 
a target chalk-marked on the court in line with left 
foot. (The intersection of singles side line and base 
line, and center mark and base line may be used as 
targets.) Partner stands opposite player at arms’ length 
from the target, and drops the ball exactly on the 
target. Player strokes the ball, aiming to place it at 
a point on the opposite side of the net within two feet 
on either side of the corresponding target. 

2. Stepping into position for drive. Player assumes 
position of readiness by pivoting on the right foot from 
position assumed in 1. As partner starts to drop the 
ball on the target, he again pivots on the right foot, 
assuming the preparatory position for the stroke, as 
in 1, and drives the ball. 

3. Advancing. Player stands two short steps (ap- 
proximately five feet) diagonally behind position 1, 
in position of readiness. As the ball is released from 
partner’s hand he takes a quick slide step to position 1, 
and strokes the ball. 

4. Stroking of tossed ball. NoTE: Six to nine 
players on a court for practice in driving tossed balls. 
Three drive, three toss, and three gather balls. Then 
rotate. 

Player in position of readiness behind base line. 
Partner stands in front of the net and tosses the ball 
to a target drawn five feet inside of the base line, so 
that the player may drive with the least possible ad- 
justment of body position. 


5. Practice in adjustment to approaching ball (foot- 
work ). 

a) Forward adjustment. Advancing. 

b) Lateral adjustment. 

c) Backward adjustment. 

d) Diagonal. The player takes short slide or run- 
ning steps in the direction indicated ending with the 
weight on the foot away from the net, in preparation 
for stroke. The tosser assists by calling the signal 
“Advance,” “Right,’~ “Retreat,” etc. Later the player 
must anticipate the direction of the bounce of the ball 
and make the adjustment unassisted. 

C. Rallying (no more than six players on a court). 
To start the rally the player may drop the ball or toss 
it at waist height. Players must be encouraged to 
stroke balls in correct form and to make placements 
during rallies. 

D. Objective tests (preferably six on a court—two 
taking tests, two assisting and two scoring). 

1. Accurate placement of ten dropped balls. 

2. Accurate placement of ten tossed balls. 

3. Rallying. Ten consecutive drives (five for each 
player ). 

FE. Games for practice of individual stroke. Example: 
Three players at each end of the court. No. 1 starts 
by driving a ball to any one of.the three on the opposite 
side. Player may take the ball only on his forehand. 
Rally continues until ball is missed. No. 2 immedi- 
ately starts a ball, then No. 3 and so on, until every- 
one has played his two balls. Score may be kept by 
giving a point to the side earning it after each rally. 
Tennis scoring may be learned in such practice games. 


III. The Volley. 

Since volleying at the net requires speed in reaction 
time rather than skill in movement, group drills are 
not of great value in the teaching of this stroke. Em- 
phasis is placed on practice in meeting the ball. 

A. Practice formations for groups. 

1. Three lines of players in file formation, the first 
player in each line standing six to eight feet behind 
the net. Three players at the opposite base line send- 
ing balls to net players. No. 1 net player in each line, 
after receiving two or three balls, goes to the end of 


Left, the standing drive (see II-B-1); center, the target (see II-B-1); right, stepping into position for drive from position 
(see II-B-2). 


of readiness 
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Left, the volley (see III-A-3); center, the center theory for doubies play. By lunging toward the center, the players’ rackets 
will cross. Dotted line indicates string (see V); right, practicing the center theory in playing a game. 


her line and player No. 2 steps forward to receive at 
the net, and so on until all have had a turn. 

2. Three or four players at the net. Larger group 
behind base line. One player drives several balls to 
each of the net players and then moves on, allowing 
the player following to drive, until all have had 
practice in sending balls to net players. This gives 
the few practice in receiving many kinds of drives at 
the net and drills the group in driving accurately. 
Rotate so all have net practice. 

3. Players in pairs, six to eight on a court, one half 
at the net and the other half playing to them from the 
opposite base line. 

4. Players in threes, one at net, one at opposite 
base line sending balls to net player, and third in the 
back court retrieving balls missed by net player. 
Groups rotate. 

B. Stroke progression. 

1. Block volley. 

2. Chop volley. 

3. Stop volley. 

4+. Smash volley. 


IV. The Service. 

A. Group drills are particularly valuable in the 
teaching of the service. 

1. Drill in serving on command. 

a) Starting position. 

b) Stroke. Swinging racket in two or three counts 
on command. (Comparable to pitcher’s wind-up and 
throw in baseball.) 

2. Drill in tossing the ball. This is the most difficult 
part of the service and should be emphasized in 
practice. 

3. Drill in combination of toss and swing. 

a) Holding two balls. 

b) Holding three balls. 

.B. Court practice (eight on a court, four at each 
end, or larger numbers rotating). 

C. Practice against backboard or wall. 


V. Tactics: 

Teaching the strategy of a game is difficult under 
the best of conditions, but when one attempts to teach 
the tactics of an individual sport in mass he has a real 








problem. From the beginning of the course, the student 
is given targets to hit in order to develop the idea 
that tennis points are made by placement shots. When 
enough control has been demonstrated, the class is 
shown the “center theory” by the following method. 

This method of direct measurement of the playing 
triangle seems to impress the player of its possible 
utility. A string is stretched from the intersection of 
the base line and side lines to a point behind the center 
mark of the opposite base line, thus forming the legs of 
a triangle with the apex at the center mark, the oppo- 
site base line forming the base of the triangle. This 
triangle represents the playing area to be covered by 
the player opposite the apex of the triangle when he 
takes his position at the net. With the string stretched 
to the corners of the base line, we have represented 
the widest angle and at the same time the longest drive 
possible from the point of contact with the ball, rep- 
resented by the apex of the triangle. If the angle is 
made wider, the length of the drive is shortened and 
the ball must cross over a higher part of the net; the 
narrower the angle, the smaller is the area to be 
covered in the playing triangle and the player may 
cover it with less movement. 

The student is asked to go to the net position, place 
himself in the center of the playing triangle and 
measure the steps necessary to cover the widest pos- 
sible cross court shots represented by the string. He 
usually finds that three steps to either side will allow 
his racket to touch the string providing he plays in 
the center of the triangle about three steps in front of 
the service court line. 

In doubles, the server’s partner takes his position 
at the net and the server comes in and places himself 
in his half of the playing triangle parallel with his 
partner. In the meantime the partner has shifted into 
his half of the triangle. Now, by lunging toward the 
center, the partners find their rackets overlap, and 
the center is covered; by lunging to the outside, they 
find their rackets touch the string and the outside is 
covered. Moving the apex of the string triangle will 
cause the players to drift from side to side across the 
court, and they learn that it is possible to cover their 

(Continued on page 262) 
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Health Education Teachers Note! 


Some Free Educational Materials Available 
from the United States Public Health Service 


By 


SAMUEL F. HARBY 


Division of Sanitary Reports and Statistics 


Service maintains a Publications Section to dis- 

seminate information on public health among the 
people, wherever it will do the most good? Health 
education teachers in the public schools are certainly 
in a position to use these materials advantageously, 
and the Public Health Service wishes to cooperate with 
you to the fullest extent. 

An annotated list of 150 publications of particular 
interest to teachers will be supplied if you wish it; 
however, the twelve most commonly requested are de- 
scribed below. In order to get sample copies of these, 
simply address a post card to the Surgeon General, 
United States Public Health Service, Washington, 
D. C., and list your requests by title or number. One 
copy of each publication will be sent free, postage paid. 
Where quantities are desired, they will be supplied at 
the cost price, which is indicated after each item below. 

Aside from the immediate usefulness of these ma- 
terials in class, there is the additional value of ac- 
quainting your boys and girls with the Public Health 
Service and its facilities for helping them. The simple 
procedure of having the student, himself, write for 
materials provides actual experience in an important 
democratic process. He learns by doing, and he knows 
thereafter how to obtain information on health when- 
ever the occasion demands. This kind of learning is 
the most vital and the most enduring. Try it on your 
class tomorrow. Items marked * are good for the 
youngsters, themselves, to request. 


Ds: you know that the United States Public Health 


Until the Doctor Comes* 
By James A. Dolce—1941 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 21 
An attractively prepared and illustrated 60 page 
booklet, recently published. Designed as an instruction 
book for laymen who have had no special training in 
first aid, which tells what to do in case of accident, 
before the doctor arrives. Every home should have 
such a reference, and every health education program 
should include instruction in first aid from an up-to- 
date source book, in line with the latest and best medical 
practice. Suitable for use in junior high school, high 
school, and college levels. (Price 10c). 


Personal Hygiene* 


By Robert Olesen—1941 
Supplement No. 137 to Public Health Reports 


Illustrated booklet, 60 pages. An attempt to con- 
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solidate important facts about personal hygiene in 
readily understandable and assimilable form. Original- 
ly prepared for radio use, these materials have been re- 
vised (but still are not quite up to date). They are 
presented in popular style, suited for high school class 
use. Deals with such items as good sanitary manners, 
immunization, posture, care of teeth, exercise, and 
nutrition. Contains health rules and a reference list 
for reading on personal health. (Price 10c). 


Communicable Diseases 
By A. M. Stimson—1939 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 30 
Paper bound illustrated book—111 pages. Gives case 
histories of 65 communicable diseases—from Amebiasis 
to Yellow Fever. Prepared as a source book of de- 
pendable information for students in high school and 
college on the communicable diseases, with the hope 
that better understanding of the nature of disease would 
result in an appreciation of the necessary control 
measures, and more cooperation for enforcement. There 
is a full preface by James F. Rogers which discusses 
in general terms the nature of disease, means of trans- 
mission, and something about the history of man’s fight 
against pestilence. Especially valuable for college work. 
Recommended also to replace, in the home, the old 
“doctor’s book.” (Price 25c). 


What Every Person Should Know About Milk* 
By Leslie C. Frank—1940 
Supplement No. 150 to Public Health Reports 
An 11-page pamphlet which tells why milk is such 
an excellent food, how it can be safeguarded to prevent 
its carrying disease, and how the consumer can make 
certain the milk he drinks is safe. Written in the style 
of a magazine article; suitable for high school and col- 
lege use. (Price 5c). 


Common Colds* 
By Robert Olesen—1941 
Supplement No. 135 to Public Health Reports 
An 8-page pamphlet which outlines our limited 
knowledge of this most prevalent disease. Symptoms, 
treatment, and prevention are discussed, and a good 
many popular misconceptions about colds, cleared away. 
A meaty scientific article, very much to the point for 
intelligent understanding of our most common health 
hazard. (Price 5c). 
Good Teeth 
By F. C. Cady and John W. Knutson—1941 
Supplement No. 149 to the Public Health Reports 
A 6-page pamphlet describing how teeth grow, their 
nutritional requirements, and proper care. Preferred 
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The Tramnoline for Snort 


CHARLES S. HATTON 


Assistant Physical Director of the Boston Y. M. C. Union 


O MOST people the word “trampoline” is new, 

although in professional acrobatic circles it has 

been used for years. It may briefly be said that 
the trampoline is a bouncing table most commonly seen 
in the circus or in vaudeville acts. It consists of a 
framework, generally of metal, three or more feet high 
from which is suspended by a number of elastic cables 
a heavy, durable canvas. Trampolines are usually con- 
structed to suit the purpose of the people using them. 
Vaudeville acts which wish to have a high spring make 
them rather stiff. Those who want a lesser spring 
ordinarily make them with less tension on the elastic 
cables. 


Practically everyone has seen a trampoline act of 


some sort. Years ago, and to a minor extent today, 
they were used in so-called triple-bar acts—that is, 
three horizontal bars suspended over a_ reasonably 
good-sized tratnpoline. Today most of the few acts 
that still continue to use trampolines are out-and-out 
comedy acrobatic acts. 

The idea of building a trampoline first came to me 
while watching a professional diver teaching advanced 


pupils front and back somersaults on a trampoline. His 
class had far more enthusiasm and pleasure than do 
similar groups learning such advanced stunts from 
either a diving board or a sand board. While tramp- 
olines have, of course, been used for years by profes- 
sional acrobats and circus performers, their use in the 
teaching of diving has been relatively recent. 

Almost everyone who has ever seen a trampoline 
in use has wanted to try it. With this desire in mind, 
we constructed our trampoline of such a size that 
safety was a prime consideration—5’ by 15’ canvas 
suspended by 34” shock cord in an & by & frame- 
work. Of the hundreds of people who have used our 
trampoline, a few mat burns on elbows or knees have 
been the only injuries to date. (The trampoline does 
not affect our other gymnasium activities, for when not 
in use it folds against the wall.) 


For enjoyment, exercise, and range of skill, the 


possibilities of the trampoline are limitless. Every be- 
ginner is taught first to acquire balance both on the 
canvas and in the air. Emphasis is placed on controll- 
ing his bouncing so that he is striking the center of 
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the canvas. He is taught to stop bouncing by a quick 
flexion of the knees as he hits the canvas with his 
feet. Simple bouncing is in itself good sport, but when 
the beginner learns, usually in one lesson, how to 
bounce from his feet to his knees to his feet, and then 
from seat to feet, or finally from feet to back to feet, 
he is elated. From this point on his enjoyment in- 
creases as half-turns are added to these elementary 
stunts. As he progresses to the point where he can 
bounce from his abdomen to his back without touching 
the canvas, the possibilities of combinations become in- 
creasingly more evident to him. Incidentally, all be- 
ginners are taught to do all their tricks in the center 
of the canvas, which is marked by a ten-inch red spot. 

Those who wish to learn somersaults are started with 
back somersaults in the following manner: the pupil is 
taught to jump about a foot off the canvas and then 
strike it with the heels and seat simultaneously (tuck 
position). This spins him so that he lands on his feet 
in a tuck position. When this has been mastered, he 
learns to do the same trick from a bounce off the seat 
(legs straight). The final phase, back somersault from 
feet to feet, is accomplished with the aid of an overhead 
mechanic. If the two preliminary steps are learned 
correctly, little difficulty is experienced with the more 
advanced back somersault. 

Front somersaults are taught in the same progressive 
manner. The pupil first learns to do a porpoise dive 
(forward roll without the hands). This is then taught 
with.a gradually heightened bounce. The next step is 
to teach the front somersault from a bounce on the 
knees. This method keeps the whole trick close to the 
canvas and thus involves a minimum of hazard to the 
learner. With the mastery of this stunt, it is very easy 
to teach the front somersault from feet to feet. 

All users of the trampoline are made aware of the 
importance of trying new tricks only when there is 
competent supervision. As far as possible each stunt 
is broken up into its simplest elements until the learner 
begins to get the “feeling.” Those who have done 
advanced floor tumbling are expected to learn simple 
bouncing and elementary tricks before proceeding to 
back and front somersaults. The tendency with most 
ground tumblers is to use more energy and effort than 
is necessary with a resilient canvas. 

I have tried to give some idea of the progression 
and method of teaching because our experience has 
clearly shown that the beginner must be carefully 
supervised during his first few lessons. In that way 
he can be given sufficient groundwork so that not only 
is his pleasure increased, but moreover there is rela- 
tively little danger of injury, if the user is possessed 
of simple common sense. 

Most of our trampoline users range in age from 16 
to 24 years. We also have a number of people over 40 
who use it for exercise and the fun they get from simple 
combinations. Almost all these people are only average 
athletes. Without exception, none of them has ever 
used a trampoline before, although all have seen pro- 
fessional troupes and have wished that they could try 
one. With rigid supervision we have also used it with 
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groups of boys from 10 to 15 years of age. They have 
enjoyed it immensely and have furnished a great deal 
of amusement for their comrades. All beginners get in 
a few ludicrous positions when learning such a simple 
stunt as bouncing from feet to seat to knees. In learn- 
ing this one, the beginner frequently shifts his weight 
too far to the rear and comes down flat on his back— 
without hurting himself in any way because of the 
shock-absorbing power of the canvas. In other activ- 
ities, when most children cannot do a simple skill be- 
fore their classmates they tend to be humiliated. Our 
experience on the trampoline has shown that even an 
inapt pupil sees the ludicrousness and humor of his 
predicament and laughs as heartily as his fellow 
learners. 

As an activity, the trampoline gives a good, bal- 
anced work-out. While the muscles of the legs are 
used most strenuously, the trunk muscles receive con- 
siderable active exercise. Within five minutes simple 
bouncing and easy combinations bring on a_ healthy 
glow and pleasantly increased respiration that no 
other gymnasium activity I know of offers. Strangely 
enough, bouncing does not create fatigue as we com- 
monly understand it in other activities. Even after a 
lengthy period of using the trampoline, there is none 
of that exhausted, worn-out feeling that many athletes 
experience after a strenuous game. Few people notice 
any stiffness the day after their initial use of the tramp- 
oline. Those who do, usually feel only a stiffness in 
the hamstrings. And, whether stiff or not, they all 
get so much fun out of it that they come back for 
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Preparations for Defense 

HE following is a brief report of the civilian defense ac- 

tivities now in operation in Brooklyn College: 

1. All members of the freshman class have been given a com- 
plete medical and physical examination. All remedial defects 
are to the best of our knowledge under treatment so that the 
students of the freshman class may be in excellent physical 
condition. 

2. Supplementary and follow-up medical examinations are 
given to all students of the college as conditions warrant same. 

3. The required programs for freshman and sophomore classes 
have been radically changed to meet the present national 
emergency. In other words, all students are to be taught the 
fundamentals of military hygiene, consisting of marching, fac- 
ing, response to cOmmands, and physical fitness exercises. In 
addition to the above, intensive programs are in operation in 
sports, games, intercollegiate and intramural athletics. 

4. All students in required hygiene courses (approximately 
two thousand) are given the essentials of first aid as a part 
of their regular class activities. These essentials consist of 
bandaging, transportation of patients, and artificial respiration. 

5. Two classes in intensive first aid work are being offered 
to staff members and custodial employees with some ninety 
registrants. 

6. In addition to these, a special evening class for the 63rd 
Precinct of the Police Department is being offered for the 
benefit of men and women who are enrolled as Air Raid Ward- 
ens in this precinct. 

7. Under the sponsorship of the Brooklyn College Student 
Council, some seven hundred students have registered for the 
Standard First-Aid Course of the American Red Cross and 
have purchased books and bandages to supplement the class 
instruction. All these courses are being taught on a voluntary, 
extra assignment basis by the members of the hygiene staff. 

8. Student Council is also sponsoring courses in map reading, 
communications, air raid precautions, home nursing, social 
service. These courses are in operation. I wish to report that 
the enthusiasm is high and the interest keen. 

9. It is impossible to give you the number of men who have 
and are now taking the course with the Fire Department 
Emergency Auxiliary Corps, but I am led to believe that this 
number will run into the hundreds. 

10. Literally hundreds are enrolled if the Air Raid Warden 
courses and, under the Air Raid Executive Board made up 
of Mr. Arthur J. Hillary, Chairman and Sector Warden, Pro- 
fessor Benjamin Coonfietd, and Mr. Karl H. Fried, the entire 
college is covered with definite post assignments for morning, 
afternoon, and evening sessions with detailed instructions per- 
taining to the best methods of protection in case of a possible 
air raid. 

11. Demolition squadrons made up of the men of the main- 
tenance department have materials and stations located through- 
out the college to care for this type of emergency. 

12. A large siren has been installed on the tower of the 
Heating Plant Building with a sound range of ten miles. 

13. First-aid equipment stations have been set up in all build- 
ings of the college and first-aid materials are a part of the 
equipment of each of these stations. 

14. The college has purchased 200 heavy wool blankets, 10 
stretchers, 20 large folding supply tables, and 20 small folding 
tables as well as $200 worth of emergency medical equipment. 
The purpose of this equipment and supplies is for use in our 
large gymnasia should it be necessary to use same as emergency 
hospitals in case of need. These supplies are now made up 
into 20 units which can be easily transported to any place in 
the Borough of Brooklyn should the need for same arise. 

15. A new regulation life net approved by the New York 


City Fire Department (the same that is used by the Fire De 
partment) has been purchased and is now in use in all] hygiene 
classes so that the students may learn the proper techniques j, 
jumping or leaping from a fire-ridden building. . 
16. Volunteer classes are conducted each day between the 
hours of 1:00 and 2:00 p.m. for upper classmen who wish 
to take advantage of military training, that is, marchin 
response to commands, and physical fitness exercises. 
17. Each Friday evening and Saturday morning, the facilities 
of the Brooklyn College Swimming Pool are made availabje 
to some two hundred fliers from the Floyd Bennett Field 50 
that these men may not only learn to take care of themselves 
in the water, but also to help others who may be in distress 
18. Men in the country’s armed forces who appear at om 
athletic contests are admitted free as a courtesy of the College, 
19. All members of the Hygiene Department have qualified 
as first-aid instructors so that we may be available for teach. 
ing the American Red Cross Standard Course in First Aid, 
20. The members of the Department of Hygiene voted unanj- 
mously to devote their extra time and energy (without com. 
pensation) for the teaching of physical fitness to men and 
women of the community on Saturdays and Sundays if the 
college should request such service. 
F. W. Maroney, M.D. 
Chairman, Department of Hygiene for Men 
Brooklyn College 
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Archery 


Learn To Do It Well and Correctly 


“So long as the new moon returns, in heaven, 
a bent, beautiful bow, so long will the fascination 
of archery keep hold of the hearts of men.” 

—MavrIceE THOMPSON. 


i, these modern times when the trend of physical education 
in high school and elsewhere is toward a recreational “carry 
over,” one cannot go wrong in turning to the most fascinating 
of sports—archery. 

This is a sport that is growing in popularity by leaps and 
bounds. There must be something to this sport, the way 
it is growing. 

In turning to archery, do not expect to get it merely from 
books. It cannot be done that way. Find a teacher near you 
who really knows the sport and its tackle. This is extremely 
important if you are to teach it to high school students. You 
must know what it is all about yourself before you can ex- 
pect to teach it to others. 

It takes more patience to teach archery, and more coordina- 
tion of body, mind, and muscle than any other sport. There 
are so many fine details in technique that you have to know 
yourself before you can teach it. 

Before giving archery to my high school girls, I made up 
my mind to be an archer myself. I have taken lessons now for 
several years, and I find by having my teachers correct my bad 
faults in shooting, I know exactly what to look for in my 
pupils. I believe truly that my success with my girls in Bloom- 
field High School is due to this determination of mine to be 
an archer myself first. 

Bloomfield High School has had archery for girls for three 
and one-half years. The teams for the past two years have 
won twenty tournaments and lost none. We buy the girls the 
best equipment the athletic association can afford. 

As archery has now become a year-round sport, and you 
need to require a great deal of practice from your girls, give 
them some little thing to work for, to help bring up their scores. 

This year, I tried giving them small felt flint heads for 
their scores indoors. White for scores from 210-229; blue 
230-239; red 240-249; and gold 250-259. For 260 or above I 
gave them a large gold head and a set of the smaller ones. 
These scores are based on five ends of six arrows each at 
twenty yards. On the flint heads, I printed the name, score, 
and date. You would be surprised to see how they worked to 


win the colors nearer the gold. 
On our team this year we had sixteen girls, costumed in 
red flannel skirts, grey sharkskin blouses, red socks, and red 
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A message 


\ to you from 


about the 
Keds 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Sports Department 


Physical fitness is the demand of the day. One of 
g the most important jobs which we all have to do 
ij” is to encourage an interest in athletics on the part 
of our boys and girls. 

During 1942 our Keds Sports Department will 
publish a series of Bulletins on various athletic 
a subjects for free distribution to youngsters. These 
ESS You Are Cordially Bulletins will be written by leading athletes and 
_ Zz Invited to Visit fundamentals of play will be emphasized. 


“I THE KEDS SPORTS DEPT. BOOTH 12 Our first 1942 Bulletin will be on Baseball, writ- 











AT THE “ANNUAL CONVENTION” | ten by Frankie Frisch, Manager of the Pittsburgh 
IN NEW ORLEANS APRIL 15-18 | Pirates. Your local Keds Dealer will gladly secure 
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these Bulletins for the members of your squad, or, 
you can write directly to the Keds Sporis Depart- 
ment, 1230 Sixth Avenue, New York City. 

Other Bulletins will be published during the 
year, each devoted to a popular game or athletic 
activity. Your local Keds Dealer will gladly keep 
you posted regarding the later Bulletins, if you 


will make this request to him. Fark e p 











and grey hats. They really looked stunning on the archery 
range in the tournaments. 

Between February 1 and June 15, we had 135 girls out for 
archery. At the end of the season each year we have an inter- 
class tournament, with the eight best archers from each class 
participating. Each girl on the winning team receives a chenile 
target emblem, and we always have some little inexpensive 
prizes for the three highest individual places. 

Archery is a sport that you can continue to take part in 
all your life. At the eastern and national tournaments, this 
year, there were men and women shooting who were over sixty- 
five years of age. 

In Burlington, Vermont, there is a Dr. Wheeler who did 
not take up this sport until he was seventy-five years old. 
When he retired, he said there were many things he had 
wanted to do all his life, and had not had time for them. 
Archery was one of the first of those many things. 

In starting to teach archery, always start your pupils on a 
light bow, and continue on this bow until they have developed 
the proper form in shooting. Then gradually work them up to 
a stronger bow. I always start with a 14-pound bow and work 
up to 18, 21, 23, 25.* My team girls were using 26-, 28-, 30-, 
and 32-pound bows this year. 

Start your pupils at twenty yards. No farther away. The 
object is to hit that target, and if they do not hit it at 
least three or four times the first lesson, they may become 
discouraged and think they are not qualified for the sport. You 
can even start at fifteen yards if necessary. 

Before I allow my girls to handle a bow, I make them learn 
to describe every piece of tackle and all the technique of 
shooting. Then they are familiar with the sport and can talk 
intelligently about it. 

“And may Apollo, god of the silver bow, 
brighten your eye, strengthen your arm and steady 
your hand to send many an arrow winging true 
to quiver in the gold.”—Putitie ROUNSEVELLE. 


Epitn C. RUSSELL 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, High School 


South Potomac’s ‘‘Noon-Life”’ 

T IS twelve-thirty. Students are emerging from the rooms 

where they have eaten their lunches. They have stacked 
their cafeteria trays and dishes in the appointed places and 
have deposited their napkins in the wastepaper receptacles. 
Now, the lines are conducted by the school ushers to the 
gymnasium or the auditorium, where they are to enjoy a half 
hour of planned entertainment. 

South Potomac Junior High School’s Physical Education 
Department has devised an ingenious program of noon ac- 
tivities. The program reaches pupils of all levels and interests ; 
there is no admission charge. 

On Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, dancing is carried on 
in the school gymnasium. Because some pupils wished to learn 
or to improve their dancing, instructions were given, occasion- 
ally in physical education periods. They may dance to the 
music of the finest bands in America by playing their record- 
ings on our amplification system, funds for which were raised 
by the Representative Council. Once each month, a dance is 
held in the evening, under the auspices of the Council. All 
students are encouraged to attend these dances as well as those 
at noon. To discourage “stag-lines” and “wall-flowers,” danc- 
ing games and contests have been devised. 

Every Tuesday the auditorium is “blacked-out” for movies. 
At present, we have a silent projector and make use of the 
amplification system for narrating and for appropriate music. 
The Representative Council’s present financial drive is to 
obtain sufficient funds to purchase a sound projector. The 
movies are principally on educational subjects, interspersed 
with humorous films. 

On Thursday, there is an impromptu amateur program in 
the auditorium. Time permits only four or five numbers. 
Every fifth week the favorites from the preceding weeks re- 
peat their performance. Surveys for talented pupils are carried 
on through physical education and music classes. The partici- 
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pation falls into several distinct categories : music, instrume 
and vocal; drama; magic; and various forms of dancing vm 
“M.C.” for this was chosen by the popular vote of the stude e 
in accordance with the school’s democratic spirit. This pro ae 
always draws a capacity crowd. — 

Ali the activities mentioned are provided during incleme 
weather. During favorable atmospheric conditions, jn Ms 
spring and autumn, sports in season are conducted on our lar 
athletic field. Be 

This complete, precise schedule has not just been organized 
this year. It is an accumulation of activities of precedin 
years. While the impromptu amateur program was ‘adie 
ated this year, and the dancing and the movies only two years 
ago, the many outdoor games played are the result of patient 
organization in our school’s decade of history. 

Fay JAYNEs and Davip Marx 
Students, South Potomac Junior High School 
Hagerstown, Maryland 


One Method of Aiding the ‘Fitness’ Campaign 


ANY years ago, Dr. William Anderson, then of Yale Uni- 

versity, speaking at a physical education convention, said 
something to this effect “Whenever you are asked to speak on 
some phase of our subject, seize the opportunity with eager- 
ness.” Evidently he realized the tendency we have of express- 
ing ourselves through action rather than through words, 

The old saying that a person does not really know a subject 
until he tries to teach it, might be paraphrased by saying that a 
physical education teacher does not really know his subject un- 
til he tries to write about it. This is merely a figure of speech 
but it is true to the extent that we do achieve a clearer view 
of our purposes when we try to express our thoughts in words, 
While few of us may have the opportunity, perhaps fortunately 
for others, of delivering a formal speech, there are many oc- 
casions when we may express our views, experiences, and ideals 
in writing. 

In almost every school system some form of periodical is 
published. This offers a splendid means of extending to pupils, 
parents, and teachers a broader knowledge of our program. If 
we wish to go outside the school field, the columns of the local 
paper are always open to us. Perhaps the best avenue to reach 
our fellow teachers and school officials is through a professional 
publication. 

As a concrete example of the suggested possibility of par- 
ticipation by teachers in contributing to professional publica- 
tions, it might be interesting to study the history of a local 
journal called “Heta.” This is a twelve-page magazine, pub- 
lished four times a year by the Association of Health Educa- 
tion Teachers of New York City. The editor and the staff 
are all active teachers who do the journalistic work in their 
spare time. Since the first issue in 1938, 90 teachers out of-a 
membership of 800 have contributed one or more articles. The 
subject matter covers a wide field of more than 60 separate 
topics. The discussions range from defense, democracy, and 
preparedness, to apparatus, athletics, and dancing; from 
philosophy, methodology, and measurements, to book reviews, 
biographies, and research; from first aid, hygiene, and health 
service to posture, personality, and safety. Aside from the value 
of the contributions, New York City teachers are thinking along 
these lines and are utilizing this opportunity to share their 
thoughts, ideas, and knowledge with fellow teachers. 

This is of real importance, especially now in these days of 
emergency when the survival of our nation depends upon the 
physical, mental, and spiritual fitness of our people. We physical 
education teachers have an immense contribution to make 
toward this goal by spreading the gospel of all-round fitness, 
not alone by action but even more by the spoken’ and’ written 
word. By so doing we contribute to the general fitness and 
reap ati added reward by achieving greater efficiency in our 
work—the important task of preparing the coming generation 
to play its part in strengthening our nation. 

Epwin H. Hastinos, Jr. 
DeWitt Clinton High School 
New York City 
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Send for Physical Fitness Programs on Health and Good Grooming. They can 
be of great importance to the future success of your students. 


NE OF THE finest contributions to modern _— minds and attractive personalities are more eas- 
teaching has been the emphasis placed on _ ily developed when bodies are vigorous and 
physical fitness and persona! grooming by great good grooming is practiced. 


numbers of America’s instructors. In trying Our educational material on dental health, ex- 
times like these, especially, such training is of —_ercise and personal hygiene has proved valuable 
invaluable aid in keeping self-confidence and jn presenting these important programs. If this 
morale at a high level. phase of teaching is part of your work, won't 

In every part of the country today, effective | you send in the coupon below? Visual aids in- 
programs on health and hygiene in elementary clude graphic colored wall charts with well- 
grades and in high school and college curricula _ planned teaching pamphlets and student mate- 
are helping to build the first line of defense for _ rial. We feel sure that you, like thousands of 
the next generation. For it is generally recog- | other teachers, will find them capable assistants 
nized among the teaching profession that keen _in rounding out an effective program. 


Use the Coupon below to specify the material you wish. It will be sent to you FREE! 


Bristol-Myers Co., Department JH 442, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the following free visual material: (Check items wanted) 


DENTAL HYGIENE (ror any grade) PERSONAL GROOMING ‘fer High schoo! 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chart .00000000.0.cccccecssssese “Perspiring is Healthful, but” wall chart 
Class Hygiene Checkup Record and Mum samples . 
Certificate of Award for Dental Care............................ Student leaflets and Good Grooming Guides 
(Grades One through Six) 


Grooming for the Job wall charts... 


MUSCLES AND EXERCISE (er Mish Schoo! 


or College) 
“Exercise is Vital, but” wall chart 


Sic siniacininineaitainnaitenniutansaningnedameanicaenieieh Name of school or college ....ccsccsssssssssssssessetsnesneeseesee 
(Where you teach) 
I ss iccccectsccrecriaconiinnncinacinnrannnnontouc . Cr... tid eee dudes . State 
(Check): Elementary? nines, te SERPs Beige... Celie? Other? 
8 a ee aah seocsussttiisnneeninee Number of Classes I teach 
Number of students enrolled in ome class: Girls ..00000000000.......... Boys 
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~ We have on hand 


A Complete 
Assortment 


of fast color wash suit- 
ing in all the pastel 
shades and which can 
be made up into any 

of our large variety 


% of styles. 
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Illustrated catalog and 
color cards mailed upon 
request. 
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All our clothing is made in our own factory 
by Union operators of long experience and 


under direct charge of our executives. 


Aldrich & Aldrich, Inc. 


1857-61 Milwaukee Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Est. 1912 


See our exhibit at Convention 
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lt May Interest You | 


to Know--- 











a 
‘THE February 14 issue of the Journal of the America 
Medical Association contains reports of two research studies 
on “The Specific Gravity of Healthy Men,” dealing with “¢ 
vestigations on male athletes who were so heavily muscled as 
to be overweight and subject to rejection by Army standards 
and yet who were in the prime of physical condition, [f tt 
suggested that specific gravity tests might be used in cases of 
this kind, to determine whether the excess weight might not 
be an asset rather than a liability. 
: ££ & 


HE United States Rubber Company is initiating a series 

of handbooks on sports, to be written by well-known per- 
formers and coaches, and to be distributed through sporting 
goods stores. The first title of the series, “Football,” by Frank 
Leahy, gives simplified techniques of passing and punting for 
the interested youngster. This sports series will take the place 
of the “Handbook of Sports and Games,” formerly published 
by the company, which is now out of print. 

cs: & 


ATIONAL Boys and Girls Week will be observed this 

year beginning with the morning of April 25 and conclud- 
ing on the evening of May 2. Mr. John L. Griffith, Chairman 
of the sponsoring Committee, reminds us that “It is a well 
known fact that juvenile delinquency took a decided uptum 
following World War I. This must not happen again if the 
principles for which we are now fighting are to be maintained 
by the generation that will determine our nation’s destiny fol- 
lowing World War II.” The Committee, with offices at 35 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, will be glad to send free of charge 
copies of the Advance Herald, a combination poster and an- 
nouncement that gives the history and purpose of National 
Boys and Girls Week and will be helpful to local committees, 

a & 


‘THE Department of Physical Education, The University of 

Wyoming, has sent out an S. O. S. for 9” x 12” x 13” 
used locker room baskets and two dozen used 12” x 18” x 72” 
lockers. If you have some of this type of equipment that you 
can part with, Mr. H. J. McCormick, Director of the Depart- 
ment, would be glad to hear about it. Mr. McCormick sug- 
gests that, because of some situations created by the war 
emergency, departments of physical education might be able 
to “swap” some of their extra equipment for other pieces that 
they happen to need. 

Any other directors having similar problems are invited to 
send their swap suggestions to the JoURNAL OF HEALTH AND 
PuysicaL Epucation, 311 Maynard St., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

x oe Ok 


HE February issue of The Nation’s Schools contains a six- 
teen-page section on health facilities and programs, with 
articles by Dr. Nathan Sinai, Vaughn Blanchard, C. V. Lang- 
ton, Ruth Strang, and others well known in this field. In the 
same issue is a good article by Florence Benell on the use of 
audio-visual aids in the health education program. 
x «x & 


NEW magazine, Dance Index, devoted especially to the 
history of dancing, has recently made its appearance. The 
first issue contains an article by John Martin on the dance 
and philosophy of Isadora Duncan. Baird Hastings, Paul 


Magriel, and Lincoln Kirstein are listed as the editors. 
x * x 


E call your attention to “Your Family Can Be ‘Fed and 
Fit’ for Less,” an article which appeared in the March 
issue of World Digest (Larchmont, N. Y.), written by Edward 
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{. Storey, Director of the Department of Health and Physical 
Education, Mamaroneck Public Schools, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


* * * 


HE American Society for the Control of Cancer is waging 

its spring offensive against the insidious disease. Enlistments 
in the Women’s Field Army are being solicited, as well as the 
purchase of package labels. New Yorkers should address the 
New York City Cancer Committee, 130 East 66th Street. 
The national office of the Society is 350 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 
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Health Comes to the Front 
(Continued from page 230) 
are chosen. As a girl makes a varsity team in any 
sport, she automatically becomes a permanent member 
of either the Blue or the Gold, so that membership in 
these two teams is honorary. Interschool competition 
js not permitted for the girls. 

As an incentive, a point system has been worked 
out which offers three awards to girls who partici- 
pate in this elective program. These awards may be 
earned through attendance, election to class teams, and 
election to varsity teams. They are as follows: the 
first award, numerals; second award, a school letter; 
and highest award, a medal if academic marks are 
over 75. If not, the highest award is a school banner 
instead of the medal. The point system is accumula- 
tive from year to year, and is worked out so that 
even though a girl may not be particularly skillful in 











any one sport, she may earn her awards through 
faithful attendance. 

The Academy takes part in varsity competition with 
neighboring high and preparatory schools. Football, 
basketball, and baseball are the most popular sports, 
although skiing is rapidly embracing an ever-widening 
circle of enthusiasts. The school now has its own ski 
jump and downhill trail. Other students are attracted 
to the tennis or track teams. 

The medical program involves supervision of the stu- 
dents’ environment, the examination of each student 
annually, the care of accidents and illness, and the pre- 
vention and control of communicable disease. 

Supervision of the students’ environment consists 
chiefly of regulation of sanitation, and ascertaining that 
the employees of the institution are not in a state of 
health dangerous to the student body. Consequently, the 
school physician makes periodic observations of light- 
ing, heating, ventilation, safety devices, drinking foun- 
tains, and general cleanliness of the plant, and reports 
his findings to the Headmaster. Milk and water are 
tested regularly. All employees are given physical ex- 
aminations and chest X-rays. 

At the beginning of each school term a questionnaire 
is sent to the parents of each pupil. The reply to this 
constitutes the student’s past medical history and per- 
mission to do certain immunizations, if indicated. Dur- 
ing the fall term each student is given a physical ex- 
amination, urinalysis, blood count, and audiogram. 
During this first year of the program each student has 
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leading to the degree of Master of Science, and under- 
graduate work leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science 
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a chest X-ray. Hereafter, the chests of the new é 
dents and graduating students will be X-rayeq each 


year, and the chests of other students Only if their 
tuberculin test has become positive. A letter js Written 
to the parents ol each student, giving a report of the 
examination and suggesting correction of any defects 
found. On completion of all of the examinations, a fol- 
low-up will be made regarding all such suggestions. 

In order to give immediate care to accidents, the 
physician is present in the Field House during the prac- 
tice sessions of the athletic teams, and attends all inter. 
scholastic athletic games both at home and abroaq. 
Subsequent care of accidents may be carried on in the 
physician's office, in the school infirmaries, in the 
patient’s home by his family physician in the case of 
a local student, or in the hospital of a nearby city either 
by the school physician or a consultant specialist, de. 
pending on the nature of the injury and the family's 
preference. 

Illness among the students is cared for in a sitmilar 
fashion. 

In an attempt to avoid the introduction of com- 
municable disease into the school, the physician sees 
each student who has been absent before he is per- 
mitted to return to classes. When returning from va- 
cations, students are requested to bring with them a 
certificate stating that they have not been exposed to 
communicable disease during the time that they have 
been away. The Schick test, toxoid administration, 
vaccination, and re-vaccination are carried out when in- 
dicated and when permission is granted by the parents. 

Since the Academy is so fortunate in having such 
unusually fine equipment, the staff feels that the results 
of this program will make a definite contribution to the 
needs of the community in the present emergency. An 
improved physical status in our high school youth will 
undoubtedly prove an asset in coping with the none- 
too-certain future. ne 





° Lope ee 
Recent Liability Decisions 
(Continued from page 233) 
accidents was interpreted by the Michigan Attorney 

General as applicable to school boards.?* 

Unfortunately, the Federal Tort Claims Act,”* which 
was sponsored by the Attorney General of the United 
States, and which would have abolished to a great ex- 
tent the non-liability of the federal government for negli- 
gence, died in committee without even a hearing. You 
will be interested to know, perhaps, that a bill has just 
been introduced into Congress to provide payment in 
the nature of workmen’s compensation for injuries or 
death sustained by air-raid wardens or other volunteer 
civilian defense workers injured in the performance of 
duty during the war.*° 

One interesting statute refers to liability insurance. 
Florida authorized any high school athletic association 


23 See Opinion of Attorney General of Michigan, No. 20563, 
July 29, 1941; Miller v. Board of County Road Commissioners 
of Manistee County, 297 Mich. 487, 298 N. W. 105 (1941). 

“+ Senate Bill 2690, 76th Congress, 1st Session. 

=H. B. 6316, 77th Congress, 2nd Session (Jan. 7, 1942). 
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to formulate and conduct plans for insuring against ath- 
letic accidents.° This statute clearly refers to the ath- 
letic benefit plans which have sprung up in some twenty- 
six states. Apropos of insurance, the Minnesota Attor- 
ney General was asked whether a school district could 
pay for the medical services for injuries in physical 
education classes, on playgrounds, or in the science lab- 
oratory; he responded: “The board has no authority 
to make voluntary payments for medical expenses since 
school funds can only be expended in payment of claims 
for which the district is liable.”°* He continued as fol- 
lows: “We are informed that because of this situation 
many of the schools have joined the state athletic union, 
which maintains a fund to pay for the injuries to mem- 
bers of athletic teams. This is a very proper step in the 
right direction, and we might point out that many 
schools have a separate athletic fund, which is not re- 
stricted in use as are the general funds which come from 
the taxpayers.” Wouldn't you deduce from these words 
that while the Minnesota Attorney General approves 
of athletic benefit funds, he is warning his school dis- 
tricts not to use tax funds for them? 


Compare this, if you will, with a very short newspa- 
per clipping which has just come to my attention. It 
reads as follows: “Zurich, Switzerland (Dec. 29, 1941) 
—<Accidents do occur in schools and so the canton of 
Aargau has worked out an insurance program for the 
protection of pupils, teachers and taxpayers. Compul- 
sory insurance for elementary grade students is paid 
by municipalities, and for advanced grade pupils by the 
state. The program is the result of twenty years of vol- 
untary experiment during which actuarial data were 
acquired.”*8 Would that we in America were as far 
advanced on this score! 


ND while I am on the other side of the Atlantic, 

may I close by recounting to you a case which 
arose in England during the very first days of the black- 
outs in September, 1939. A man, walking his bicycle 
off the road, tried to cross the road. A bus came up on 
him and the driver had to swerve at the very last mo- 
ment because his dimmed lights didn’t show the walker 
until then. After he escaped the first bus, the pedestrian 
failed to look around and continued on the road. A fol- 
lowing bus killed him. The court refused any recovery 
because the man had been guilty of contributory negli- 
gence. In the blackout, said the court, everyone must 
take greater precautions, realizing the greater difficulties 
imposed upon others because of the situation.2® The 
moral of the case is clear, I think. What the future 
holds for us we cannot tell. But we do know that under 
the stresses and strains that will no doubt come, the 
school and its teachers must make ever greater efforts 
and be ever more on the alert to protect the children. 
The very existence of- situations such as we may have 
to face places greater responsibilities upon all of us. 





* Laws of Florida, 1941, Vol. I, ch. 20727, p. 2004. 


* Report of the Attorney General of Minnesota, 1940, 
Opinion 59. 


**New York Post, December 29, 1941. 
* Franklin v. Bristol Tramways and Carriage Co., Ltd., 
(1941) 1 K. B. 255 (Oct. 1940). 
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Professor H. L. MARSHALL, University of Utah 
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UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
June 13—July 17; July 18—Aug. 21 


The School of Physical Education at the University of 
Oregon announces for its summer school program gradu- 
ate work leading to the Master’s, the Doctor of Educa- 
tion and the Doctor of Philosophy degrees. 
Graduate courses are offered dealing directly with cur- 
rent problems in physical education, as follows: training 
and conditioning through the activity and sports program ; 
application of tests and measurements to the physical 
education program in terms of the current emphasis on 
physical fitness; reorientation to physical education ob- 
jectives in terms of the relationship between objectives 
of physical development, organic efficiency, personality 
and character development; the effects of previous wars 
upon programs, the influences now operating and the 
possibilities for a future unified program; anthropometric 
measurements in physical education; training and condi- 
tioning for athletics; the nature of appreciations, attitudes 
and ideals and their significance as factors of the person- 
ality; analysis of national, state, local and voluntary ad- 
ministrative organizations for recreation, and their func- 
tions, as these are now operating in communities and 
defense areas. A physical education workshop will be 
conducted offering opportunity for guided work on pro- 
fessional problems of individual students. 
Undergraduate courses in games, sports, and rhythmics 
designed primarily to be useful as program materials 
will be offered. 

For catalog, address 


Director of Summer Sessions, Dept. 814L, 
University of Oregon, Eugene 
Authorized by State Board of Higher Education 
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Third edition. 368 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $4.00, net. 
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New (2d) edition in preparation. 
THORNDIKE’S MANUAL OF BANDAGING, STRAPPING 
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144 pages, illustrated. Librarian cover, $1.50, net. 
WAYMAN ON EDUCATION THROUGH PHYSICAL 
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Third edition. 378 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $4.00, net. 
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By our ability to face and conquer these difficulties we 
all contribute our part to winning the war which has 


engulfed our country. Bi 





Method of Teaching Tennis 


(Continued from page 250) 

alley and protect their area from cross-court shots by 
playing in the center of this triangle. : 

The next step is to attempt to put this theory into 
practice by playing. The player attempts to come to 
the net “through his strength to his opponent’s weak. 
ness,” that is, through a forcing forehand drive to his 
opponent’s backhand or to the center of his back court. 

After the students have learned that the “center 
theory” is workable, they are shown that by well- 
directed shots they might beat that “theory,” or py 
well-placed, quick-dropping drives at the feet of the 
incoming player they put him on the defense and may 
discourage him from rushing the net. Of course, this 
is not learned by all the class with an equal degree oj 
proficiency, but most of them can “talk a good game,” 
and that usually precedes the ability to demonstrate 
the activity. If for no better reason, it is an excellent 
aid to the enjoyment of watching tournament play. 

VI. Rules. 

A. Explanation and demonstration. 

B. Bulletin board illustrations. 

C. Written tests. 

D. Umpiring (practice in class tournaments). 


VII. Tournaments. 
A. Round robin. 
B. Ladder. 
C. Elimination. 
. Handicap. ne 





Camping and Defense 

(Continued from page 231) 
awakened at night by the approach of a violent electric 
storm, and get out in the blinding rain to secure your 
tent so that it will not blow away, and meanwhile hear 
old stubs go crashing down back of the campsite; or 
fight a headwind for two hours as you and your tent- 
mate laboriously work your canoe across a white-capped 
lake by which at any moment you may be swamped, 
you are not only developing muscles, but are also “put- 
ting up with things, and overcoming obstacles,” in short, 
exhibiting bravery. Bravery has been defined not as 
being unafraid, but as going ahead when you are afraid. 
How do group games and calisthenics help you in such 
situations? Eastman in his Indian Boyhood tells o 
various ways his people had of developing this sort ot 
personal bravery. After dark in strange country, the 
Indian boy would be sent out to get water. He had to 
go and find it, and not get lost on the way back. At any 
moment he might be ambushed by enemy scouts. When 
he finally returned, his supply of courage nearly drained, 
his father would look at him, pick up another bark pail 
and say “Go get more!” 
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We have various devices we can use to develop this 
sort of courage. Willis B. Day initiated a guard system 
‘1 acamp I once attended. There were nine tents, and 
each night one of these was responsible for the safety 
of the camp. We drew lots to see which hour we were 
to personally “take over.” We all turned in as usual 
at taps, except the one who had drawn the first hour. 
He was given a club, a flashlight and a referee’s whistle 
in case of emergency. He had a definite route along the 
line of tents, over to the latrine, down to the main lodge, 
and along the beach to see that the boats were un- 
molested. At the end of the hour he awakened the next 

ard who carried on in the same manner. Let no one 
tell you that this duty did not develop personal cour- 
age! Even most city adults would not have felt “com- 
fortable” as they prowled around the silent camp with 
the moon casting strange shadows, and a peculiar sound 
coming from the kitchen plumbing like someone walking 
with slow tread. One night I drew the 2 to 3 a.m. 
watch. A storm had been threatening all night, and it 
was getting ready to break. Between lightning flashes 
there were periods of pitch blackness; the second trip 
around, the wind picked up storm violence, and it began 
to rain. I passed by the oar rack’and, just as I did so, 
an oar fell down with a crash just behind me. To say 
that I nearly “jumped out of my skin” would be put- 
ting it mildly. Now, after twenty-five years, I still re- 
member it clearly. I am sure that a proficiency in group 
games and calisthenics had no relation to such an ex- 
perience in morale building. 


HERE are millions of city children who need the 

varied experiences woodcraft camping offers. At 
present only between 5 and 10 per cent of the na- 
tion’s youngsters go to any sort of camp. The principal 
question, however, must be, will such a development 
use appreciable amounts of material and men and 
women who would otherwise take part in more im- 
portant defense work? Some people have the idea that 
fifty thousand dollars must be spent on buildings, tennis 
courts, athletic fields, etc., before a camp is ready for 
use. But to the woodcrafter, only a certain number of 
plain sheets of canvas, food, and some tools are essential 
to start. He and his campers do the rest. Leadership 
in this sort of camping is the prime necessity. A coun- 
selor trained in one of the “country club camps” is often 
worse than useless. Where are the potential leaders for 
such an undertaking?—in the schools, thousands of 
them, used to handling youngsters, needing only a sum- 
mer’s training in methods to fit them for the job. If 
leaders could be trained this summer, then in 1943, 
many camps could be initiated for the best of our city 
youngsters unable financially to get this experience, and 
chosen on some sort of competitive basis by the schools. 
These boys and girls after a month of camping would 
go back to serve as nuclei in their community for the 
spreading of the outdoor recreation idea. There is 
scarcely a city where a ten-cent bus fare will not take 
you to the edge of some sort of country. This program 
would in no way compete with existing agencies. The 
Boy Scouts at present have no more than one and a 
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A book on camping written in easy to read narrative 
style for the counselors on a summer camp staff. How 
to become more skilled in working at other, people’s play ; 
how to make the summer camp an enriching experience ; 
and how to make the camping experience increasingly 
available to all youth. 
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the forest, and our children can still find there hennial 
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National Rehabilitation 
(Continued from page 224) 


(4) the certification of pre-habilitation by the doctor 
responsible for the correction of the defects. This plan 
invites every registrant and every young man in the 
nation to fit himself in advance for examination and if 
acceptable, for service. It emphasizes the importance 
of not permitting minor defects to defeat major objec- 
tives. It is particularly applicable in universities and 
colleges, the schools all over the country, and also jn 
labor and industry. The fact that defects are rampant 
as evidenced by the surveys of Selective Service and by 
the survey carried out at the University of Minnesota 
indicates a widespread need for improvement in physical 
fitness and in health. 


T was my privilege at noon today to address the 
American Student Health Service Association in na- 
tional convention in New York City. At that time at- 
tention was called to the tremendous services which are 
potentially at the command of the university health 
services. They can corral the services of the medical 
schools and their faculties, the dental schools and their 
clinics, the hospitals and their staffs, the schools for 
nursing and the nurses and dietitians, the departments 
of public health and their laboratories, the departments 
of physical education and athletics, the departments of 
social sciences, and also the services of the agricultural 
schools so fundamentally interested in matters of metab- 
olism and nutrition. With the backing of the universities 
and the alumni, the student health services can provide 
unique, professional leadership among the educators of 
the country. 

At that meeting it was further suggested that in every 
University there be set sup by the Student Health 
Service a ‘“War-time Intramural, Intercollegiate Health 
Council” representing all these various health interests 
listed above and that these councils take as their ob- 
jective and slogan, “Optimum Health for Each and 
Every Student.” It was further suggested that these 
councils act in an advisory capacity within their re- 
spective states to all the existing health organizations 
interested in national defense. Thus a plan was pre- 
sented whereby the universities of the country might 
raise the standard of health and increase the physical 
fitness of their students. Once these councils are estab 
lished in the universities, their services will percolate 
down through high and grammar schools until they 
embrace the students of the country as a whole. 
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OUR organization is concerned primarily with 
health and physical education. The greatest lack or 
fault in our present national system of education lies 
in the field of physical education. It would seem to 
me that in this matter you have the greatest responsi- 
bility. Clearly it is your plain duty to see that the 
center of gravity of the educational system of the coun- 
try is shifted so as to cover physical preparedness. It 
should be yours to see that the education of the future 
is such that it adds strength to muscles, enhances the 
will to win, and contributes iron to the blood of stu- 
dents for the creation of men of steel. This is your 
duty and your responsibility. The need stands re- 
vealed. Now is your day of opportunity, so this is 
the time to formulate and put into action your plans 
for a nation-wide improvement in the health of the 
youth of our country. 

“ We must pause and consider whether the present 
system is really adequate to our needs. Emphasis 
must be given to some physical program for health 
guidance for the individual child and for instruction 
in health to children and to adults. 

Physical education for all children and youth should 
be greatly extended so as to establish at an early age 
interest and skill in physical activity. Physical activity 
is essential to develop and maintain organic power, 
vigor, and endurance. Physical directors must see that 
exercise is adopted universally by the population— 
young and old alike. Emphasis must be placed less 
on spectacular competitions of outstanding teams and 
groups and must embrace the general adoption of 
gaines, played not only in the spirit of competition, 
but for fun and for the health-giving exercise involved. 

We must get back to the simple things of life, such 
as hiking and walking. As a people, we sit too much. 
We ride everywhere. The automobile is responsible 
for much of our softness today. It is up to the phys- 


‘ical directors and school administrators to lead us 


back to a simple way of living in which physical exer- 
cise plays a major role and in which we give some 
thought to the simple, natural things of life. 

More attention must be given to nutrition—to the 
use of foods in proper amounts and kind. Food val- 
ues must be taught. The problem of nutrition must 
be given added emphasis in all plans that have to do 
with national health. 

If we had the leadership of all the schools and 
universities in the country, we could do a lot toward 
developing the desired physical fitness in the people 
of this nation. Your organization is eminently fitted 
to carry the torch and lead the procession towards a 
goal of better national health. 

Throughout history every great nation has empha- 
sized the beneficial results of physical training. Our 
present: enemies lay particular stress upon it. We 
Americans have a genius for organization. Let’s use 
a little of it in organizing a nation-wide campaign 
for better health and greater physical fitness, the same 
to be obtained in part through physical training, ath- 
letics, and recreation. In this program we should 
utilize everything that is good in our existing sched- 
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University of Pittsburgh 


1942 Summer Sessions 


Camp Pitt . . . June 7-June 27 
Pre-Two Weeks . . . June 15-June 26 
Six Weeks ...... June 29- Aug. 7 


Courses 


Camp Counseling, Fundamentals of Health, 
Recreation for Wartime Groups, Co-Recrea- 
tion Programs, The Child and Physical 
Education, Civilian Defense Programs of 
Health Education and of Physical Fitness, 
Clinic for Teachers, Intramural Activities, 
Safety Education, Problems in Administra- 


tion. 


For information and bulletins 


Address the Director 











Health -- Safety -- 


Growth 


By C. E. Turner and Others 





Teaches health — not for school only, but 
for the twenty-four hours of every day. 








Important aspects of health are stressed 
through a well integrated and highly moti- 
vated program of health facts, health prac- 
tices, and health goals. The rich, substan- 
tial content and the suggestions in the 
Teacher’s Guides provide material for a 
successful health program in all types of 
schools. Vivid, lively style and attractive, 
meaningful illustrations hold the child’s 
interest. 


Six Books for Grades 3-8 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 


San Francisco Dallas London 




















$310 The experi- 
a enced teach- 
ers we placed in 1941 re- 
ceived an average increase 
of about $310.00. Did you 


get that large $3 i 0 00 
an_ increase? a 


HUGHES 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Member N.A.7.A. 











TEACHERS AND SUPVS. OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN DEMAND 
Our Field Middle West and West. Unexcelled Service—Established 
1906. This will be a big placement year. Write for information. 





Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 








POOL SUITS 


IN FAST VAT COLORS 


ROYAL COPEN NAVY 
SCARLET AND LICHT GREEN 
ALSO OXFORD 


Jersey and Rib Knit 
@ Teams Equipped 
@ Caps and Accessories 
Ask for Samples 
OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO., 71 W. 35th St., New York 
AN AFFILIATE OF OCEAN BATHING SUIT CO. 















BOUVE-BOSTON 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


% Offers sound training for young women in physical education 
and physical therapy with 4-year B.S. degree course (in affilia- 
tion with Simmons College). 3-year specialization course in 
physical therapy provides theory and practical experience. Also, 
3-year Normal course for general teaching field. June camp 
session on Cape Cod with emphasis on water sports—-sailing, 
rowing, swimming. Tennis, riding, archery. Instruction in win- 
ter sports emphasized. Thoroughly equipped gymnasium. Dra- 
matics. Music appreciation. Excellent placement record. 


For catalog, address Director of Admissions, 
109 South Huntington Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 





The Alert Physical Director 


is checking up his 


NARRAGANSETT 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 


and ordering replacements and repairs while there is 
still time to secure material. 














Write now: 


Narragansett Machine Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


NEW YORK 202 EAST 44TH ST. 














ules and should add to them what is necessar 


. . . to b 
physical training home to each and evi stud 
This as I see it is your job. You should carry the 


youth of the country back to plain living, hard tra; 
; ss In- 
ing, and Spartan courage. k 


E, in Selective Service, wish you EVETY success 

and are more than willing to do our utmost rf 
add the necessary strength to your arm. Selective 
Service has revealed the need through its physical 
examinations and its statistical surveys. Now that 
this need is apparent to all, we are willing to join with 
you in advocating such changes in our educational 
system as are essential to production of better health 
and greater physical fitness. It is evident now as it 
never has been in the past that our national system 
of education must strive for physical as well as for 
mental fitness. Education must interest itself in HO’; 
(Health Quotients) as well as IQ’s (Intelligence Quo- 
tients). See that this is done, and you will have 
started the country on its program of national rehabil- 
tation. . ne 





In-Service Training by Radio 
(Continued from page 227) 


are the ones preferred by the majority of listeners. 
Next in preference are those presenting a background 
of enriching knowledge and information not readily 
available to the average teacher. Although 81 per cent 
of the listeners have expressed the opinion that the 
talks for primary and upper elementary teachers should 
be given separately, no strenuous effort has been made 
to comply. Listeners have been reminded that the 
broadcasts do not achieve their purpose unless they 
enrich and broaden the teachers’ understanding of 
physical education. It is impossible to accomplish this 
without giving some knowledge of the work in its 
entirety, with primary shown in relation to upper ele- 
mentary, and vice versa. Even a recapitulation of 
what one already knows may be an enriching expe- 
rience when seen in a different focus. 


HE well-planned radio broadcast is a valuable means 

of training teachers in service because it can con- 
veniently reach many persons at one time. Due to the 
limitations of radio as a means of interpreting the 
physical education curriculum, broadcasts tend to deal 
with general problems and procedures more often than 
specific ones. In no sense can the radio program be 
substituted for the demonstration lesson, the super- 
visors’ conference with the teacher, or the general 
meeting. It can reduce the number of and _ necessity 
for other group meetings, however, as demonstrated by 
one teacher’s opinion that “a 15-minute broadcast 1s 
just as effective as an hour meeting at Headquarters, 
inevitably accompanied by parking troubles.” 

Radio broadcasts for teachers represent a new €X- 
tension of the function of supervision. They can be 
made an effective means of improving instruction by 
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proadening the classroom teacher’s point of view to- 
ward a specialized subject. In the words of a class- 
room teacher who has benefited from broadcasts : 

“A great deal can be put across in a short time on 
the radio. A greater unity of purpose can be achieved 
when all teachers listen to the same broadcast. Radio 
is too great a medium in modern times to be left out 
of any field. It definitely should be tried out in physical 
education until its place is established.” sae 


—— 





Sports for Noon Hours 
(Continued from page 235) 
mimeographed forms are provided with only one or 
two blank spaces which have to be filled in. These 
notes tell a player when and what she is to play, and 


also on what court or table the game will be played. 
G.A.A. members help with the distribution of notes. 


Scheduling 


Spectators may not be aware that seventy-one girls 


are taking part in the activity program, but that is’ 


the ordinary number of players and officials scheduled 
for each noon. Four players are scheduled for each 
table tennis table, four players for each of the two 
shuffleboard courts, eight players for the bowling 
court, and thirty-six players for the three deck tennis 
courts. These games require eleven officials. 

The business of scheduling for all of these activities 
is no easy task. It is always necessary to take care 
that players are not scheduled for more than one game 
each noon. Assignments for deck tennis games are 
made first and then the remainder of the scheduling 
is done with a list of deck tennis team members close 
at hand. 

To accommodate the program of four different activ- 
ities it is necessary to use all available gym space. 
Three deck tennis courts are set up on the regular 
gym floor and temporary lines painted where neces- 
sary. Two table tennis tables are placed in convenient 
corners under the bleachers on each side of the gym. 
Shuffleboard games are played on the cement walk 
at the top of either side of the bleachers. Bowling is 
played in an equipment room under the bleachers. 


Instruction 


Because of the time limitation there can be no 
extensive program of instruction for the four games. 
The fact that these activities can be played with some 
degree of skill and satisfaction without extensive pre- 
liminary practice is the one big reason why it is pos- 
sible to successfully carry on a program of this kind 
without class instruction. 

Table tennis, shuffleboard, and bowling are games 
played in class by restricted activity pupils and by 
those who have forgotten gym suits or need temporary 
excuses from the more strenuous work. So there is a 
slight opportunity for practice in these sports. Since 
there is less opportunity to try out deck tennis skills, 
at least two practice periods are allowed during the 
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PETERSEN GYM MATS 


WE “CLEAN AND REPAIR” GYM MATS 


PETERSEN & CO., 5563 BAYNTON ST.., Phila., Pa 








WANTE a Copies of the March 

= 1932 Research Quar- 
terly, in good condition. 75c paid for 
each copy sent to: 


Research Quarterly 


311 Maynard Ann Arbor, Mich. 








NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY MEDICAL SCHOOL 


Emergency Course for Physical Therapy Technicians 
(Physiotherapy Aides) for Government Hospitals. 


Under the direction of John S. Coulter, M.D., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Physical Therapy, and Miss Gertrude Beard, R.N. 
Course opens July 1, 1942. 

Open to a limited number of graduates of accredited schools 
of nursing and of physical education and to university or 
college students showing credit of ninety semester hours in- 
cluding twenty-six semester hours of the following subjects: 
physics, chemistry, zoology and biology. 

Thorough courses are given in the fundamental subjects. 
Credit toward a degree is granted in the School of Education 
of Northwestern University. 


For application blank and further information address 


Dean of Northwestern University Medical School, 
303 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 








Pause... 


Go refreshed 
























noon hours of the week preceding the start of tourna- 
ment play. If necessary, one physical education period 
is given over to practice of the sports, especially in 
the 7th grade. This procedure gives enough knowl- 
edge of the rules to players so that it eliminates much 
of the misunderstanding between beginning players 
and officials. Officials must also be coached to explain 
decisions and to do some explaining of the rules when- 
ever it seems necessary. 


Equipment 

To avoid confusion, the equipment is placed in posi- 
tion before the players begin to arrive. Nets are placed 
during the first twenty minutes of the noon hour while 
the girls are in the cafeteria. All equipment to be used 
is collected on one table in the gym so that it is easily 
and quickly available for players and officials. The 
equipment used includes four table tennis paddles, 
two balls, four shuffleboard cues and sixteen disks, 
three deck tennis rings, and score sheets, pencils, and 
whistles for officials. Bowling equipment which in- 
cludes ten Indian clubs (with about an inch cut off 
the base) and two large softballs is available in the 
equipment room. 


Student Officials 

It would be impossible to carry on a program of 
this nature without the help of trained student officials. 
These officials carry on nearly the whole job of run- 
ning the games. Score sheets are prepared in advance 
for the table tennis, shuffleboard, and bowling games 
so that the scorekeeper merely reports and starts to 
work. For the deck tennis games the scorer takes the 
score sheet and gets the line-ups for her court. Then 
the game is started by the referee and scorekeeper 
when their teams are both ready. 

During the activity period the instructor functions 
as the adviser, checking to see that officials are there, 
helping to get a slow game started, checking on de- 
faults, settling any debatable points that come up in 
games, and more or less supervising the crowd watch- 
ing the games from the bleachers. 

Officials are trained for their work in an officials’ 
club which meets once a week for a half-hour—fifteen 
minutes before school and fifteen minutes of the home- 
room period. The schedule of games and players is 
made out a week in advance and posted on the board 
for officials’ club meetings. Then officials sign up fot 
the time and activity which they want. This eliminates 
the problem of assigning officials for a time when they 
may be scheduled to play. The instructor must take 
care in this signing-up that opportunity for officiating 
is spread around as much as possible. 

Use of student officiating does not guarantee the 
instructor a vacation for the half-hour period of the 
games. It is necessary to be constantly on the alert 
for danger ‘signals that indicate the necessity for a 
quick bit of guidance. It must be remembered that 
officials are just as apt to make mistakes as players, 
and that correcting a misunderstanding on the part of 
either player or official right during the game is going 
to aid far more in building up acceptance of student 








officiating than will attempting to patch up aq bad 
situation afterwards. 

Even the final timekeeper’s whistle does not end the 
teacher’s work on the project. Names of winners must 
be recorded on tournament charts, officiating and 
participation points toward a school monogram taby, 
lated, notes for the next noon’s participants must jy 
made out, and once a week the list of players for the 
next week’s competition must be prepared. 

It can be seen readily that the teacher’s preparation 
for this type of program greatly exceeds that require 
for a regular thirty-minute class program. But th 
large number of participants that benefit from the pro. 
gram through mild pleasurable activity, increase jy 
skills, experience with recreational sports, and a chance 
for social recreation and competition seems to justify 
the time and effort required. ais 











Health Education Teachers Note! 
(Continued from page 251) 
methods of brushing teeth, approved dentifrices, and 
advice about dentist relations are included. This 
pamphlet is addressed to parents, but is also suitable 
for Class use in junior and senior high schools. (Price 
5c). 
High Schools and Sex Education 
By Benjamin C. Gruenberg and J. L. Kaukonen—1940 
Educational Publication No. 7 
A paper bound book, 110 pages. Consists of ma 
terials worked out by the author with the cooperation 
of several hundred experts in sex education from all | 
parts of the country. Foreword by Thomas Parran, | 
Surgeon General, and J. W. Studebaker, Commissioner 
of Education. An excellent manual for teachers han¢- 
ling this difficult phase of instruction. Suggestions are 
given for planning and organizing the school curriculum 
so that sex will be dealt with in its proper relation to 
other subjects, such as biology, general science, physical 
education, and home economics. There is also a sug- 
gested outline of a course for teachers of sex education 
in secondary schools. Though the publication was pre 
pared for instructors, rather than pupils, it is highly 
recommended for all health education teachers. (Price 


250). 


Twenty Questions on Enriched Flour and Bread* 
1941 
A nutrition folder answering the most commonly 
asked questions about the new improved flour and 
bread. If you want to help in this campaign for better 
nutrition, know the facts this leaflet contains. 


















Workers’ Health Series* 
Nos. 1 and 2—1941 
These are pocket-size 8-page pamphlets, written in 
breezy -journalistic style, attractively illustrated. Only 
4 of the series have been issued to date, but 40 are 
planned. The subjects are chiefly industrial hazards 
but numbers one and two, entitled “But Flu Is 
Tougher” and “Leonard’s Appendix—And How It 
Burst” are suitable for school use, even in the lowet 
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grades. These are personalized, informal, and have a 
terrific punch. Influenza and appendicitis are, of 
course, common hazards in schools, as well as in fac- 
tories. You'll like the new approach of these pamph- 
lets. (Price 5c). 


Diphtheria—Its Prevention and Control 
Supplement to the Public Health Reports No. 156 
1941 

A 21-page pamphlet. Sums up succinctly our knowl 
edge of this disease ; gives detailed description of initial 
symptoms, and stresses importance of early recognition 
and prompt treatment. We probably know as much 
about diphtheria as any other disease, and have all but 
conquered it in the last half century. Smallpox and 
diphtheria are the two diseases against which every 
child should be immunized. Excellent tests are avail- 
able to determine susceptibility, and easy methods of 
protection have been devised. 
should have the knowledge contained in this pamphlet, 
and frequently, the best way to reach the parent is 
through the school child. Though this booklet deals 
with technical material, it is simply and plainly written 
so that any one beyond elementary school level can 
understand it. (Price 5c). 

(Note: There are similar pamphlets on other com- 
mon diseases, such as measles, tuberculosis, poliomye- 
litis, malaria, smallpox, dysentery, scarlet fever, and 
the like. ) 


The Venereal Disease Folder Series 
1941 
Seven leaflets on the following subjects: 
Syphilis—Its Cause, Its Spread, Its Cure 
Syphilis And Your Town 
You Can End This Sorrow (Congenital Syphilis) 
The Doctor Says:—A blood test before marriage is 
good health insurance 
Gonorrhea—The Crippler 
Are You Being Played For A Sucker? (Quackery) 
Venereal Disease and National Defense 
These tracts are very carefully written, and can be 
used without offense in high schools and colleges. They 
are part of the national campaign to wipe out syphilis 
and gonorrhea—which objective is entirely possible, 
with understanding and nation-wide cooperation, but 
utterly hopeless as long as we refuse to face the facts. 
Syphilis and gonorrhea must be regarded in the same 
light as other contagious diseases, and dealt with ac- 
cordingly. They are a great menace among us today, 
and you can help prepare a better tomorrow by intelli- 
gent instruction in your schools. (Price $1.00 per 
hundred). 


The Work of the United States Public Health Service 

Supplement No. 152 to the Public Health Reports—1941 

An 82-page booklet. This is the catalog of the Public 
Health Service, which describes its history, aims, and 
objectives, organization, and facilities. It is included 


here because health education teachers should be ac- 
quainted with this public agency, and understand what 
(Price 15c). ne 


services it is prepared to render. 
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BOXING RINGS-MATS 7R4/W/NG BALS 


A complete portable boxing 

ting designed for school use. 

Set up or removed in few 

minutes. well constructed con- Ie 
, forms to all rules low - price. 

Wf Send for full information. 
<$0/ NATIONAL Sports Equipment Co. 
$/ 














362-372 Marquette Street 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 








ALL-WELDED -Locker Room Baskets 


For Gym Suits —9x13x8—12x13x8 
For Football Suits — 18 x 28x 10 
Investigate the KASPAR ALL-WELDED BASKET and 
convince yourself it is the most durable made. In re- 
questing a quotation, state how many baskets are wanted. 


KASPAR WIRE WORKS 


SHINER ESTABLISHED 1898 TEXAS 





Certainly every parent . 
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194.2 Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY 
of MICHIGAN 


Six- and eight-week courses starting June 29 


Graduate sequences in health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation leading to degrees of Mas- 
ter of Arts, Master of Science, Doctor of 
Education, and Doctor of Philosophy. 





Cognate courses are available in the School 
of Public Health. The Department of Phy- 
siology will offer courses in the Physiology 
of Exercise designed for physical education 
graduate students. 





Special courses in physical education and recreation 
adapted to the war emergency. 


Also undergraduate activity courses for men and 
women students. Descriptive folder sent on request. 


J. B. EDMONSON, Dean, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS | 








President Anne Schley Duggan represented the Association 
at the recent meetings of the American Association of School 
Administrators and allied organizations held in San Francisco. 
She participated in a discussion group on “Practical Proced- 
ures for Improving Health Guidance and Health Education,” 
sponsored by the Joint Committee on Health Problems in Edu- 
cation, and spoke at a meeting of the Junior High School 
Section of the National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, on “Today’s Program for Pupil Growth and Develop- 
ment in the Field of Health.” While on the coast, Dr. Duggan 
visited the physical education departments of the University 
of California at Los Angeles and Mills College, and held con- 
ferences with a number of Association members who were 
attending the San Francisco meetings. 

* * x 

The Oklahoma Physical Education Association reports the 
election of Elizabeth Barrowman of Norman as President for 
the coming year. 

* ok Ox 

The nicest compliment our Association publication has re- 
ceived for some time comes from a student at the State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania: “I have 
found your Journal very useful in my studies, and have en- 
joyed reading it while seeking relaxation.” 

* * x 

Bess Exton has returned from Alabama with high words 
of praise for the school health and physical education program 
under the supervision of Jessie R. Garrison, State Director. 
This is one state which now provides daily health and physical 
education periods from the first grade through high school. 

* * * 

In addition to the exhibitors reported in an earlier issue of 
the JouRNAL, the following firms have now contracted for 
booth space at the annual convention in New Orleans; Clay- 





Adams Company, New York; Prentice-Hall, Incorporated 


New York; and United States Rubber Company, New York 
e = « 





Dr. Jay B. Nash, President-Elect, Willard N. Greim of the 
Denver Public Schools, and N. P. Neilson, Executive Secre. 
tary, are serving as a committee to prepare a program for the 
Association meetings to be held in connection with the National 
Education Association convention in Denver, June 28-July 2 

: s+ & * 

The Association Office has compiled a brief list of physical 
education and recreation positions in military and defense pro- 
grams, for the information of Association members wishing to 
serve our country in professional capacities. Single Copies of 
this list are available on request to the National Office, 1291 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

. & «6 


The attention of members of the Association is called to the 
Twentieth Yearbook of the American Association of Schoo} 
Administrators, Health in Schools. This yearbook is cop. 
cerned primarily with the administrative’ aspects of the school 
health program. A more complete review will be found in the 
New Books Received column, ‘page 280. 

x * x 

Did you receive this issue of the JouRNAL at your correct 
address? If not, please report your new address promptly to 
the Association office in Washington, so that future issues 
will reach you without delay. 

x * x 

Wartime crowding and government activity in Washington 
are causing a great increase in the work of the local post office 
and express agency. Letters and packages in and out of the 
city are frequently delayed. We hope that members of the 
Association will be patient if publications, bibliographies, and 
answers to questions take longer than usual to arrive. 





Check List of Advertisers 


Using the Journal of Health and Physical Education from April, 1941, through April, 1942 


This check list is intended to serve you as a handy 
reference, both for the names and addresses of many 
firms serving health, physical education, and recreation 
and also to remind you of those firms who use adver- 
tising space in the Association’s publication. 

The key letters in bold face type indicate: (1) by 
“A” that the advertiser has an advertisement in this 
issue of the Journal, (2) by “’B” that at the time of 
geing to press the advertiser had arranged for booth 
space at the national convention. 


ATHLETIC APPAREL 


Aldrich & Aldrich, Inc., 1857 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago A B 

Tom Broderick Co., 1727 S. Brand Blvd., Glendale,.Cal. A B 

Max Goodman: & Son, 114 W. 26th St., New York City 

Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass. (shoes) B 

E. R. Moore Co., 932 Dakin St., Chicago A B 

E. B. Myers Co., 511 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. B 

National Sports Equipment Co., 362 Marquette St., Fond du 
Lac, Wis. A 

Prima Theatrical Co., Columbus, O. (nature sandals) 


Irene T. Snyder, 45 Rowan Road, Summit, N.J. (pinnies) 
United States Rubber Co., 1230 Sixth Ave., New York City 
A B 


GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES 


American Hair & Felt Co., Merchandise Mart, Chicago (Oazite 
for gym mats) 

Atlas Athletic Equipment Co., 4439 Manchester Ave., St. Louis 
(mats) 

Consolidated Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 1476 S. Vandeventer 
Ave., St. Louis (floor finish) 

Denver Chemical Manufacturing Co., 163 Varick St., New 
York City (Antiphlogistine) 

C. B. Dolge Co., Westport, Conn. (Alta-Co) A 

EverWear Manufacturing Co., Springfield, O. 

Federal Sanitation Co., 2340 Euclid Ave., Cleveland (floor finish) 

Hillyard Sales Co., St. Joseph, Mo. (floor finish) A 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc., Huntington, Ind. (floor finish) 
A B 

Kaspar Wire Works, Shiner, Tex. (locker baskets) A 

Geo. McArthur & Sons, Baraboo, Wis. (towels and bathrobes) 
A B 






HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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Fred Medart Manufacturing Co., 3538 DeKalb St., St. Louis 
(gym seats, backstops, apparatus, etc.) A B 

Mercury Equipment Co., 804 Rowan Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
(exercise bars) 

Narragansett Machine Co., Pawtucket, R.I. (apparatus, mats, 
lockers, etc.) A 

National Sports Equipment Co., 362 Marquette St., Fond du 
Lac, Wis. A 

Onox Co., Inc., 121 Second St., San Francisco 

Petersen & Co., 5563 Baynton St., Philadelphia (mats) A 

J. E. Porter Corp., Ottawa, Ill. (backstops, apparatus, score- 

boards, etc.) B 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


Philip C. Aspinwall, 222 Beacon St., Boston (posture models) 

Bristol-Myers Co., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
(Mum and Ipana) A 

Clay-Adams Co., 44 E. 23rd St., New York City (skeletons, 
teaching models, etc.) B 

Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. A 

Personal Products Corp., 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 
(Modess) B 

Tampax, Inc., New Brunswick, N.J. B 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES 


EverWear Manufacturing Co., Springfield, O. 

P. Goldsmith Sons, Inc., Cincinnati, O. A B 

Gulf Oil Corp., Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penn. (dust layer) A 

H. and R. Manufacturing Co., Palms Station, Los Angeles, 
Cal. (field marker) 

National Sports Equipment Co., 362 Marquette St., Fond du 
Lac, Wis. A 

J. E. Porter Corp., Ottawa, III. 

Rawlings Manufacturing Co., Lucas Ave. at 23rd, St. Louis A 

W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., 1600 E. 25th St., Los Angeles A B 

Weaver-Wintark Sales Co., Lebanon, Penna. B 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 2037 N. Campbell Ave., Chicago 
A B 


PUBLISHERS 


American Medical Association, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 

D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 W. 32nd St., New York City 

Association Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York City 

A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44th St., New. York City (general 
list) A B 

The Blakiston Co., 1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia A 

F. S. Crofts & Co., 41 Union Square, New York City (physical 
education series) A 

Henry Ford, Box 100, Dearborn, Mich. (country dance 
manual) 

Harper & Bros., 49 East 33rd St., New Yorks City 

D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston A 

Health Magazine, Mountain View, Cal. 

Lea & Febiger, 600 S. Washington Square, Philadelphia 
(general list) A 

The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York City (physical 
education series) 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
(many titles) 

J. W. McVicar, 40 College St., Toronto, Canada (30 Success- 
ful Clown Acts) 

Perry-Mansfield School of the Theatre, 35 Shadow Lane, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

Phi Delta Pi, 155 Prospect Ave., Staten Island, N. Y. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York City (physical 
education series) B 

Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon St., Boston 

Scholastic Coach Bookshop, 220 East 42nd St., New York City 

Service Bulletin, 67 W. 44th St., New York City 

Sport Tips and Teaching Aids, 16801 Parkside, Detroit 


The Womans Press, 600 Lexington Ave., New York City A 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


(See also Summer Sessions, Camps) 


Arnold College, 1466 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. A 

Bouve-Boston School of Physical Education, 105 S. Huntington 
Ave., Boston A 

Chalif School of Dance, Rockefeller Center, 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York City A 

Harvard Medical School, 25 Shattuck St., Boston 

Hanya Holm Studio, 215 W. 11th St., New York City A 

Northwestern University Medical School, 303 East Chicago 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. A 

Panzer College, 139 Glenwood Ave., East Orange, New Jersey 

Russell Sage College, Troy, New York 

Sargent College of Boston University, 6 Everett St., 
Cambridge, Mass. A 

Savage School for Physical Education, 454 W. 155th St., New 
York City A 

Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. A 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. A 


SPORTS AND GAME EQUIPMENT 


Castello Fencing Equipment Co., 55 E. 11th St., New York City 

P. Goldsmith Sons, Inc., Cincinnati, O. A B 

Greco Fencing Co., 19 W. 34th St., New York City 

Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass. B 

National Sports Equipment Co., 362 Marquette St.,.Fond du 
Lac, Wis. A 

Rawlings Manufacturing Co., Lucas Ave. at 23rd, St. Louis A 

Robin Hood Archery Co., 971 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 

Safebat Co., Castile, N. Y. (rubber-covered bat) 

W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., 1600 E. 25th St., Los Angeles A B 

Weaver-Wintark Sales Co., Lebanon, Penna. B 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 2037 N. Campbell Ave., Chicago 
A B 


SUMMER SESSIONS, CAMPS 
(See also Schools and Colleges) 


3ennington School of the Arts, Bennington, Vt. 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. A 

Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival, Inc., Box 147, Lee, Mass. A 

Mills College, Oakland, Cal. 

The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Penna. 

Lloyd Shaw, Cheyenne Mountain Schools, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 

Teela-Wooket Camps, Roxbury, Vt. (winter address, for 
archery : 
Mrs. Myrtle Miller, 450 W. 24th St., New York City; for 
equitation,.-C. A. Roys, 62 Ordway Road, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass.) A 

University of California, Berkeley and Los Angeles 

University of Colorado, Boulder A 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor A 

University of Oregon, Eugene A : 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh A 


SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES 


C. B. Dolge Co., Westport, Conn. (Alta-Co) A 

EverWear Manufacturing Co., Springfield, O. 

Federal Sanitation Co., 2340 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 

Kaspar Wire Works, Shiner, Tex. (locker baskets) A 

Geo. McArthur & Sons, Baraboo, Wis. (towels, bathrobes) 
A B 

Ocean Pool Supply Co., 71 W. 35th St., New York City A 

Onox Co. Inc., 121 Second St., San Francisco. 

J. E. Porter Corp., Ottawa, III. 


TEACHERS AGENCIES 
Hughes Teachers Agency, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago A 
Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency, 410 U. S. National Bank 
Bldg., Denver, Colo. A 
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Army and Navy relief funds, the Red Cross, and underpriv- 
ileged children will benefit under the golf program announced 
recently by Fred Corcoran, Hale America coordinator of the 
Professional Golfers Association. 

Following discussions with John B. Kelly, U. S. Director 
of Physical Fitness, and Ed. Dudley, President of the Profes- 
sional Golfers Association, Mr. Corcoran announced that part 
of the proceeds of the P.G.A. championship tournament, one 
of the major events of the 1942 golf calendar, will be set aside 
to purchase sports equipment for the use of soldiers and sailors 
at Army camps and Naval bases. A _ sizable percentage of 
the tournament ,receipts will be presented to the Red Cross, as 
well as to agencies interested in the welfare of underprivileged 
children. 

* oe 

In order to make America “nutrition-conscious,” an official 
“food guide” explaining what foods to eat for health and vic- 
tory was released recently by Federal Security Administrator 
Paul V. McNutt. The food guide, Mr. McNutt explained, to- 
gether with a symbolized slogan “U. S. Needs Us Strong— 
Eat Nutritional Food,” is part of the wartime national nutri- 
tion program of the Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services. 

Red, white, and blue posters, carrying this slogan and the 
food guide, are being produced for widespread use. 

The nutrition campaign, Mr. McNutt stated, has the co- 
operation of the food industry, state and local nutrition com- 
mittees, and related groups. 

“Industries, as well as individuals,” he said, “have been ask- 
ing ‘What can we do to help?’ Because of the many such 
inquiries we have received, this Office has set up a policy which 
will enable interested industries to help in making the nutrition 
story known. These nutrition posters may be reproduced by 
obtaining permission from this office. This kind of coopera- 
tion should help to spread the facts about nutrition throughout 
the country.” 

x * * 

Delta Psi Kappa, physical education sorority, is actively 
sponsoring programs related to physical fitness, in cooperation 
with the Division of Physical Fitness of the Office of Civilian 
Defense. Among dance programs so offered were sessions in 
tap and musical comedy; ballroom, rhumba, and conga; and 
national folk dances with groups in their native costumes. 

* * * 

Keep Fit with the Right Foods is a four-page leaflet which 
the American Library -Association, Chicago, has reprinted from 
its Booklist. A brief description of the fifty-four titles listed, 
for the guidance of laymen in selecting the proper books, has 
been prepared by the compiler of the list, Dr. Helen S. Mitchell, 
Director of Nutrition of the Federal Security Agency’s Office 
of the Coordinator of Health, Welfare, and Related Defense 
Activities. 

* oe 

The many physical educators whose attention is specially 
directed at the moment to first aid will be interested to know 
that a new Pressure and Tourniquet Point Chart is available. 
This new chart, two-thirds natural size, shows the main arterial 
circulation, indicating the digital pressure and tourniquet points 
on a background of a clearly defined skeleton. It conforms 
to the subject matter now widely used in civilian defense first- 
aid courses, and is published by Clay-Adams Co., 44 East 23rd 
St., New York City. 

* ke Ok 

“Physical Fitness: The Community’s Responsibility” is the 

theme of a conference to be sponsored by the School of Physical 
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By Mary Hess, Texas State College for Women 

“In the spring” . .. we hope your fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of Convention! Yes, New Orleans is on our minds 
more and more each day. Are we going to see you there? 
Some students you can count on seeing there are speakers and 
committee members. 

We are very sorry that we do not have the names of all the 
students who are to speak at the first student section meeting, 
but we will let you know who they are as soon as we can, 
The students whose acceptances have been received are given 
in the convention program elsewhere in this issue. 

Janet Shively, student chairman, and Elizabeth Ostlund, 
faculty sponsor of the Coffee and Personalities Party, report 
that their plans are progressing nicely. These two people in 
Louisiana State Normal College in Natchitoches hope to have 
more detailed information for you very soon. 

From Southwestern Louisiana Institute in Lafayette comes 
news of the Student Breakfast. The student general chairman 
and faculty sponsor are Shirley Mae Pennington and Evelyn 
Triplett, respectively. The Decoration Committee is composed 
of Anna Belle Adams, Chairman, Margie Bass, and Dot Roy. 
Mattie Broussard, Chairman, Geneva Richard, and Helen 
Chatelain will handle publicity for this breakfast. Miss Pen- 
nington assures us that the price will be one that can be reached 
by all students. This committee requests that each school do 
the following things: 

1. Ask a member of your club to make a poster advertising 
the breakfast and place it in a conspicuous place. (The break- 
fast will be held on Friday, 7:30-9:00 A. M.) 

2. Please send a postcard to Shirley Mae Pennington, Box 
314, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Louisiana, 
including: (1) the number of students who plan to attend the 
Student Breakfast, (2) the student officers of local, state, dis- 
trict or national physical education organizations. 

Did you know that students will register at a desk separate 
from other convention goers? Grace Potts, faculty sponsor 
for general registration plans, has also announced that Jane 
Ellis, Texas State College for Women in Denton, will act as 
student news reporter for the daily convention bulletin. 

Accommodations for students have been arranged on a 
“dormitory basis’—four students to a room at $1.50 per person 
in the St. Charles, Jung, and Monteleone Hotels; $2.00 per 
person at the Roosevelt Hotel. Write directly to these hotels, 
and send your reservations now!! 

To all colleges and universities who have acknowledged the 
questionnaire which was sent out, we say, “A thousand thanks. 
Your ideas and support have been a great help.” 


Another Convention Rhyme 


Come on, you students, start saving your dimes 
And pennies and nickles—we’ll all have keen times 
In New Orleans. The meetings, discussions, and friendships 
are free; 
Then banquets and speakers and more sights to see 
As we ride on the “Showboat”—come see for yourself— 
Just thoughts of these things rival any library shelf! 
So hop aboard students, we’re expecting you there 
To help us show everyone that “good Southern air.” 
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By Janet Cumming, State University of lowa 


The Dance Group of the Woman's College of the University 
of North Carolina appeared on a program of art, music, and 
dance for the Southeastern Arts Convention in Greensboro, 
March 5. The annual program was given March 13. 

* * * 


The Contemporary Dance Club of the University of North 
Carolina presented a lecture-demonstration in Winston-Salem, 
March 26. The Little Theatre Group and the Howell School 
of Allied Arts sponsored the program. Elsie C. Earle, Con- 
temporary Dance Instructor at the University and Dance Asso- 
ciate of the Carolina Playmakers, lectured on “What is Con- 
temporary Dance?” and several dances were presented by the 
club. 

Contemporary dance has been a part of the curriculum at 
the University of North Carolina for seven years. The club 
was organized last year. The purpose is to give students the 
opportunity for work in choreography, and in direction of the 
group for the production of dances composed by members of the 
group.» The members design and execute their own costumes 
and are in charge of technical problems in production. 

During the past year the club participated in the Carolina 
Playmakers’ production of Romeo and Juliet. Some members 
of the club gave a lecture-demonstration February 14 in Char- 
lotte for the Dancing Masters of North Carolina. February 21 
the club participated in a Dance Conference at the State Teach- 
ers College at Farmville. Miss Earle was one of three guest 
teachers. Two programs will be given during spring quarter 
at Chapel Hill. 

In November a Dance Conference was held at the University 
of North Carolina which more than one hundred twenty- 
five students and faculty members representing fifteen colleges 
and universities of North Carolina, South Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia attended. 

“Relationship of Dance and other Art Forms” is the title of 
a series of seminars planned by Miss Earle for the advanced 
contemporary dance classes. The departments represented were 
Music, Dramatic Art, Fine Arts, and Creative Writing. 

William Klenz, Instructor in Music, gave two lectures. The 
first dealt with “Rhythm” and the second “Form.” Mr. Klenz 
has also written music for two dances composed by club mem- 
bers. Samuel Selden, Associate Director of the Carolina Play- 
makers, discussed the use of space, time, and force by actors 
and dancers. For the evening spent with the Fine Arts De- 
partment, John Alcott, Professor, attacked the problem of rela- 
tionship by having the group make quick life sketches. Phiilips 
Russell of the Journalism Department lead the discussion be- 
tween the creative writing group and dancers. The writing stu- 
dents criticised from the standpoint of clear thought and state- 
ment several papers written by the dancers. The approach to 
written and dance composition as well as the use of form in 
both arts was discussed. 

* * Ok 

The Westchester Dance Forum presented the sixth event in a 

monthly series of dance lectures, demonstrations, and recitals 


at the Murray Avenue School in Larchmont, March 14. “Mod- 
ern Dance in High School and College” is the title of the sym- 
posium conducted. The following participated: Vassar College 
Dance Group, directed by Mary E. Whitney; Sarah Lawrence 
College Dance Group with Bessie Schoenberg as director; and 
Steffi Nossen’s Junior and Senior Dance Groups for High 
School Girls. The symposium was opened by Walter Terry, 


Dance Critic for the New York Herald Tribune, who also 


opened the forum series in October. 


Stefi Nossen’s Dance Group of High School girls gave a 


demonstration at Queen’s College, Flushing, March 24. 


* * * 


Despite war conditions, this has been an active year in the 


dance department at Bennett Junior College, Millbrook, New 


York. Erick Hawkins, assisted by Gene Erdman, gave a con- 
cert in November to an enthusiastic and appreciative audience. 

In February, Carmen Rooker presented a program of solo 
theater dances. In March, Jacqueline Welch, a dance major, 
and the Bennett Dance Group took part in a symposium at 


Bradford Junior College. 
* * * 


Your attention is called to the Pre-Convention Dance Con- 
ference to be held under the sponsorship of the Dance Section 
on Monday and Tuesday preceding the National Convention 
in New Orleans. The program for the sessions will be found 
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hanya holm studio, new york, n.y. 


summer courses 1942 


june course—four weeks, june 8-july 4 
late summer course—three weeks, august 24-september 12 
instructor: miriam kagan (member of the hanya holm 
company) 


hanya holm will teach personally the first part 
of the june course. 


regular fall term starts sept. 28, 1942 


215 west 11 street new york, n. y. wa 9-6530 











Special Summer School June Ist 
to August 28th. Seven hours of 
instruction per day. Monthly or 
weekly rates. 


from $1.00 up. 





37 Years-THE CHALIF NORMAL SCHOOL OF DANCE. in New York 


We also offer 4 Chalif Folk Dance books, 5 Chalif text books, and a selection 
of one thousand teachable dances with music, clear and complete descriptions, 


Intensive all-year course. Faculty of ten master teachers, tuition fee reasonable. 


LOUIS H. CHALIF, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, 630 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Please write for free catalog 
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elsewhere in this issue of the JOURNAL, with the program for 
the National Convention. 

Attendance at the Conference is open to members of the 
A.A.H.P.E.R. and others interested in the dance and in the 
teaching of dance. The regular fee is $5.00, student fee $3.00. 
Enrollment will be limited to the number that can be accommo- 
dated comfortably at Sophie Newcomb College, where the ses- 
sions will be held. The fee for auditors is the same as for 
participants. 

The following information is requested of those who wish 
to register. Please make out your application clearly! 

Name 

School affiliation 

Address 

Designate whether regular or student, participant or auditor. 

The amount of $1.00 should be enclosed with your applica- 
tion, the balance to be paid upon arrival.- Send applications and 
money to Jean Brownlee, Department of Physical Education, 
Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. 
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President—W. F. Meredith, University of Pennsylvania 

President-Elect—Ruth Evans, Public Schools, Springfield, Mass. 

Past-President—W. L. Hughes, Columbia University 

Vice-President (Health)—George W. Ayars, State Education 
Department, Dover, Delaware 

Vice-President (Phys. Ed.)—C. L. Brownell, Columbia Uni- 
versity 

Vice-President (Rec.)—Mazie V. Scanlan, Atlantic City, N.J. 

Secy.-Treas. and News Editor—Grace E. Jones, Summit, N.J. 


NEW YORK =? By H. Harrison Clarke 

The annual convention of the New York State Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation was held at 
the Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, New York, December 29-31, 
1941. Paul Krimmel, Director of Physical Education, Syra- 
cuse, acted as Convention Manager. 

Among the speakers appearing on the convention program 
were: Dr. Lewis A. Wilson, Deputy Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for New York State; William F. Saunders, Regional 
Representative for Civilian Defense Physical Fitness, Second 
Corps Area; Jay M. VerLee, Regional Recreation Representa- 
tive, Federal Security Agency; Dorothy Frooks, National 
Commander, Women World War Veterans; Dr. Anne Schley 
Duggan, President, A.A.H.P.E.R.; Dr. Hiram A. Jones, Na- 
tional! Coordinator of Civilian Defense Physical Fitness Through 
Schools and Colleges; Charles Poletti, Lieutenant Governor of 
New York State; Jacob Ark, Commander, New York State 
Department of Amegican Legion; Colonel Leonard Rowntree, 
Medical Director, Selective Service System, Washington; and 
John R. Tunis, sports writer and author. 

At the meeting of the Legislative Council of the State As- 
sociation, the following officers were elected for 1942: Presi- 
dent, Arthur L. Howe, Director of Physical Education, Ham- 
burg; President-Elect, Elmon L. Vernier, Director of Physical 
Education, New Rochelle; Past-President, Paul Krimmel, 
Director of Physical Education, Syracuse; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Dr. H. Harrison Clarke, Chairman, Division of Teacher 
Training in Physical Education, Syracuse University. 

Copies of the report of the Committee on Physical Fitness 
have been printed and are available upon request to the Secre- 
tary of the Association. 

Elmira College reports that even a year in advance of De- 
cember 7 their defense program was well under way. Last 
year the Department of Physical Education required the 
Standard Red Cross First-Aid Course of every student. Only 


274 


4 
a few failed to become certified. This year in November they 
made the same requirement of all freshmen and transferred 
students, giving them the Red Cross First-Aid Course in 
Civilian Defense. 

The citations to the Honor Roll of the Association of Health 
and Physical Education Teachers of New York City for the 
1941-42 year were made at their sixth annual luncheon at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania on January 31. The recipients were: 
Honorary Award, William H. Andrews, Wilhelmine E. Meiss- 
ner, Gertrude E. Cohen, Martin A. Rodgers. 


PENNSYLVANIA By Elizabeth McHose 


The Pennsylvania State Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation will hold its annual meeting April 
30 at 4:00 p.M..in the Hotel Schenley, Pittsburgh, during the 
convention of the Eastern District Society. 

The Second Annual Conference on Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation will be held at The Pennsylvania State 
College, April 25. The theme of the conference is, “Physical 
Fitness: The Community’s Responsibility.” Dr. Wynn Fred- 
ericks, State Director, is using this conference for a meeting 
of all his state workers in the Physical Fitness Program. All 
others are invited to attend. For further information write to 
Dr. Lloyd M. Jones, School of Physical Education and Ath- 
letics. 

The Alumni of the School of Physical Education and Athletics 
of The Pennsylvania State College will hold their annual 
luncheon Friday, May 1, 1:00 P. M., at the Hotel Schenley, 
Pittsburgh. ; 

The first annual Dance Symposium will be held at The 
Pennsylvania State College, June 22-26. In addition to the 
resident faculty, nationally known exponents of the early Amer- 
ican country dance and folk dancing will provide the instruc- 
tion. Students may register without credit or for one hour 
of graduate credit. 

“Philadelphia—Physically Fit” is the theme of the February 
issue of the news bulletin of the Philadelphia Association for 
Health; Physical Education, and Recreation. A particularly 
interesting feature is the summary of the evaluation of the 
physical and health education program in the Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Schools which was made during the spring conference meet- 
ing of the Philadelphia Association by a committee composed 
of health and physical education teachers, a school principal, 
a district superintendent, parents, and students. John C. Kieffer 
is chairman of the bulletin editorial board. 

Martha A. Gable and Robert H. Coates of the Division of 
Physical Fitness, Philadelphia, list in the news bulletin the 
following projects that have been promoted in Philadelphia by 
the Division: addressing parent-teacher groups; directing spe- 
cial attention to the number and treatment of physical defects 
in children in the schools; offering suggestions for correlated 
health programs in schools; addressing community organiza- 
tions; presenting school assembly. programs; addressing physi- 
cal education meetings; conducting sport clinics; week end bi- 
cycle rides; daily and week end hikes; securing the use of 
local skating rinks and bowling alleys at reduced rates for 
students, teachers, and defense workers; securing free teach- 
ing services from professional dance studios; arranging demon- 
stration programs by officials, groups, and sports associations; 
providing radio programs; arranging for illustrated talks and 
discussions ; organizing volunteer service for elementary after- 
school playgrounds; organizing recreation classes in federal 
housing projects and in the neighborhood of industrial plants. 

Delta Psi Kappa Alumnae Chapter, Philadelphia, is sponsor- 
ing a series of four evenings on “The Dance and Its Signifi- 
cance to Hale America.” Florence Cowanova, dancer and 
choreographer, conducted a demonstration at the opening ses- 
sion. 

The Girls’ Athletic Association, Senior High School, Read- 
ing, held a delightful basketball playday with teams from five 
county -high schools as guests. The girls planned the affair, 
took entire charge of officiating, and prepared and served the 
refreshments. Gladys E. Wadsworth, Department of Physical 
Education, served as faculty sponsor. 
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President—James W. Coleman, University of Nevada, Reno 

Vice-President—Mrs. Leo Gleaves, University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque 

Secy.-Treas.—Janet Wood, Arizona State Teachers College, 
Tempe 

News Editor—Margaret King, Roosevelt School, Salinas, Calif. 





Southwest District Convention Postponed 


Because of the unavailability of speakers and for other 
reasons related to the war emergency, the meeting of 
the Southwest District Association planned for April 
9-11 in Albuquerque, New Mexico, has been postponed. 
This information has probably reached most members of 
the Southwest District Association by now through state 
and local publications. 

According to the Association officers and to conven- 
tion officials of Albuquerque, “The convention is not 
cancelled but only postponed and Albuquerque expects 
to have the courtesy of entertaining the Association when 
the time is ripe.” 











ARIZONA. By Theo Neely 


Several new features have been added to the women’s physical 
education activities at Arizona State Teachers College, Flag- 
staff. One of the newest is the riflery class now open to all 
women at the college, who not only learn how to handle a gun 
but something about its mechanism. Skiing is available to 
women students on the same basis as men students. 

The Department of Health and Physical Education for 
Women of the Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe, was 
hostess on March 28 at a playday for high school girls. 
Activities included tennis, badminton, softball, dance and 
archery. The college provided dormitory accommodations for 
participants who did not live in the immediate vicinity of 
Tempe. 

Winter sports hold an increasingly important place in the 
men’s athletic program at Arizona State Teachers College in 
Flagstaff. Former students who learned their skiing in Flag- 
staff are now in special Army ski patrols. The athletic de- 
partment is making every effort to train more boys to qualify 
for this unusual Army unit. 

A University of Arizona committee has been appointed to 
work with the U. S. O. of the Tucson locality. Director J. F. 
McKale, Physical Education for Men, is chairman of the com- 
mittee and Ina E. Gittings, Director of Physical Education 
for Women, is a member of the University committee which 
contributes weekly events for the entertainment of the Army 
Airbase located adjacent to the city of Tucson. 

Ina E. Gittings, Director of Physical Education for Women, 
University of Arizona, has organized a first-aid class for the 
local Red Cross chapter. This class of fifty women is being 
taught by Mildred L. Samuelson, an instructor in the Women’s 
Department of the University. The class is made up of Uni- 
versity students, University administrative women, and town 
women who wish to continue their work and fit themselves for 
instructors of future Red Cross classes. 

Marguerite Chesney, Assistant Director of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women, University of Arizona, has been invited to 
work on the State Advisory Committee for the physical fitness 
program of the National Civilian Defense group. 

A chance for coeducational recreation and a chance for co- 
operation between faculty and students has occurred on the 
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University of Arizona campus. A mixed doubles golf tourna- 
ment which includes faculty and students was staged March 31. 


CALIFORNIA a . By Margaret King 

Several interesting changes have been made in the hygiene 
and physical education program at the San Francisco Junior 
College. First-aid work has been included with the hygiene 
instruction, making the latter a three-unit per week subject. 
In physical education for men, two additional periods per week 
are being offered. 

Golden Gate Junior High School, Oakland, has succeeded 
in working out a noon activity program which is carried on 
by fifteen student officials under the supervision of two faculty 
members. The program for the days of the week is: volley- 
ball, badminton, a noon dance, paddle tennis, one volleyball 
court and one badminton court. Music is set up daily and 
those who wish may dance. In addition to these games, areas 
have been marked off in the auditorium for dart games, ping- 
pong, shuffleboard, checkers, and Chinese checkers. 

The San Francisco Recreation Department has extended an 
invitation to service men to participate in all forms of musical 
activities. 

Various groups of the Pasadena Department of Recreation 
are setting up and maintaining their daily activities for the 
community and supervising services for the leisure hours of 
children, young people, and adults. In addition, the recreation 
department has planned a stand-by program designed to get 
under way quickly after any emergency. 

The San Francisco Recreation Department has created a 
special section, Physical Fitness, under the department of 
Women’s and Girls’ Activities. 

Louise S. Cobb, President of the California Association, has 
announced the appointment of the following committee chair- 
men: May lst Committee, Claire Johnston; Men’s Workshop 
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Committee, Hal Youngman; Women’s Workshop Committee, 
Joyce Muench; C.A.H.P.E.R. Nominating Committee, Glenn 
Berry. Other members of the nominating committee are Emily 
Cost, Ivan Hill, Edith Lindsay, and Violet R. Ward. 

The theme “Are You Ready” sets the keynote of the Annual 
Conference of the California Association to be held at Sacra- 
mento March 30, 31, and April 1. Committees in charge have 
arranged for general sessions, division meetings, student con- 
ference, special luncheons and dinners, and special recreation 
for delegates. Those who attend are promised a program 
which will make them more ready for the added responsibilities 
of war time. There are probably a dozen or more reasons why 
you can't attend the Sacramento Conference, but there are 
probably fifty reasons why you can't afford to stay away irom 
Sacramento, March 30, 31, April 1. 

In January, the ruling at the University of California, 
Berkeley, that a student could receive credit for a physical 
education activity course to the maximum of one-half unit 
per semester or four units toward the degree was revised so 
that a student during the current semester may receive one 
unit of credit. Two courses, each meeting for two hours per 
week, may be taken. A unit of credit in physical education 
may be elected in addition to established study list limits. 

The theme of the national conference of the American <As- 
sociation of School Administrators held in San Francisco from 
February 21 to 26 was “Education for a Free People.” Some 
speakers on the program from the fields of health and physical 
education were Dr. Rosalind Cassidy, Dr. Anne Schley Dug- 
gan, Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan, Bernice Moss, Dr. Mabel Rugen, 
and Dr. Herbert Stolz. 


UTAH a a ee By Ida Stewart 
The Utah Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation will very shortly publish its first combination news- 
letter and “How We Do It” bulletin. Lee Simmons, President- 
Elect of the Association, is editor of this publication and is 
being assisted by Leona Holbrook of the Brigham Young Uni- 
versity and Donald Fuller of Payson High School. The news- 
letter will explain the organization of the “Hale America” 
Physical Fitness Program for Utah. There will be an appeal 
to all physical education and recreation people to support the 
program in their own schools as well as being leaders in the 
community groups. Contributions to the “How We Do It” 
section are coming from three of our first year teachers, Maude 
Welling of Weber County High; Jerrilyn Clark, of North 
Sanpete High, and Dorothy Ballard, South Summit High. 
District Two of the Utah Association met March 14 at South 
High School in Salt Lake City for its Spring Convention. The 


program was arranged by Bernice Ensign, chairman of the 
District. 





Women’s Athletic + 
« Section News 











By Ruth Diamond, Omaha Municipal University 

A detailed program of the National Section on Women’s 
Athletics National Convention, to be held in New Orleans, 
appears in the announcement of the National Convention. Ruth 
White, University of Mississippi, National Chairman of the 
Convention Committee, asks that in this column -special men- 
tion be given to the Post-Convention Sports Conference. It 
will be a “participant” rather than a “spectator” affair. 

This special Post-Convention, N.S.W.A. Sport Conference, 
will be held on Saturday, April 18, and will take place on the 
campuses of Tulane University and Sophie Newcomb College 
in New Orleans. There will be demonstrations of technique 
and teaching procedures in tennis, golf, badminton, field hockey, 
and soccer, and correcting official procedures will be demon- 
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strated by the W.N.O.R.C. (You are urged to bring your 
sport clothes with you.) Florence Smith and Valerie Powell 
of the Physical Education Department at Newcomb College 
Christine Moon of Louisiana Polytechnic Institute at Ruston, 
and Elizabeth Cunningham at Louisiana State Normal College. 
Natchitoches, are serving on a committee for local arrange. 
ments for the N.S.W.A. meetings. 

An adaption of fencing rules is being compiled for girls anq 
women by the N.S.W.A. Fencing Committee and will be in- 
cluded for the first time in the Individual Sports Guide of the 
N.S.W.A. to be ready in July, 1942. This information comes 
from Frederica Bernhard, Chairman of the Fencing Committee. 

Germaine Guiot, lowa State College, Chairman of Centra] 
District, announces a luncheon meeting of Central District 
State Chairmen on Women’s Athletics on Thursday, April 2 
from 12:30 to 2:00 p.m. in the Oak Room of the Hotel Fort 
Des Moines. “As this will be an open meeting, please feel 
iree to present any questions or problems which you may have.” 

* * x 


Meetings in the interest of W.N.O.R.C., which is now a 
standing committee of the National Section on Women’s Ath- 
letics, are being planned by members of the executive com- 
mittee for each district conference. They are: 

Northwest—Kathro Kidwell, University of Washington. 

East—Mrs. Ethel Engelsen, Hunter College. 

South and National—Ruth White, University of Mississippi, 

Central—Ruth Hoover, University of Kansas. 

Midwest—Marion Smalley, Milwaukee-Downer College. 

If you have problems to discuss or if you desire some demon- 
strations, please contact these persons so that arrangements can 
be made if possible. A discussion of policies and practices in 
officiating is very worth while. 

A new board has been affiliated with W.N.O.R.C. It is the 
Bloomington-Normal Board of which Bernice Frey, Illinois 
State Normal University, is chairman. 

One of the expansion trips has already been approved and 
is under way. Josephine Fiske of the Baltimore Board js 
arranging the trip and Eleanor Henkle of Charleston, West 
Virginia, is in charge of those desiring to get assistance in 
officials rating. 

The annual meeting of the Executive Committee of 
W.N.O.R.C. will be held at the National Convention in New 
Orleans. If possible, there will be a meeting of those in the 
western part of the United States at one of the district meet- 
ings. Florence Hupprich, Corvallis, Oregon, is chairman. 

e+ + 


The St. Louis Board of Women Officials presented a basket- 
ball demonstration at the Washington University Field House 
on the afternoon of January 14. Approximately three hundred 
high school students and coaches attended the demonstration. 

An explanation of the functions of the Board was given by 
the Chairman. Following this other members of the Board 
gave a demonstration of fouls and violations. Two teams of 
high school girls played a game in which the officiating was 
done for three quarters by nationally-rated members of the St. 
Louis Board, one quarter by two high school girls who hold 
intramural ratings. At half time, a demonstration of team 
coaching tactics was given by the coach and members of the 
team of Maryville College. , 

The members of the Board later joined with the Women’s 
Physical Education Club of Saint Louis and Vicinity in a 
dinner meeting at the Women’s Building, Washington Uni- 
versity, and in the evening held a clinic for officials. This was 
planned primarily to be of help to those who are preparing to 
take the official’s rating tests. 

A similar demonstration was presented on January 17 at the 
3elleville Township High School before a group of students and 
coaches from the high schools of southern Illinois. 

The St. Louis Board, Blanche Higgins, Chairman, is offering 
its services to the high schools in the St. Louis area for the 
rating Of high school girls. Many of the schools are taking 
advantage of this with the result that a large number of 
girls have qualified for their Intramural Junior ratings. 
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NORTH CAROLINA By Ralph J. Andrews 

Charles Spencer, Adviser of Health and Physical Education ; 
Dr. J. Henry Highsmith, Director Division of Instructional 
Service; Clyde Erwin, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion; Eugene E. Garbee, President, North Carolina Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, and the 
district officers and teachers of North Carolina, are all respond- 
ing to Governor Braughton’s request to put health, safety, 
and physical education in every school in the state. Many 
schools are now conducting special classes in first aid, home 
nursing, nutrition, child health, and school and home safety. 
Physical examinations, with adequate follow-up procedures, 
have been required for all junior and senior high school boys. 

Dr. Mary Channing Coleman, Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Greensboro, announces that the 
senior class of the college has a 100 per cent membership in 
the National Association. 


TEXAS 5 6 a 
Allan Davis, Assistant Director of Physical Training, Air 
Corps, Coleman, Texas, and membership chairman for the state 
association, reports 672 members in the Texas Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation for 1941-42. 

Under the direction of Walter S. Knox, Director of Health 
and Physical Education, El Paso Public Schools, a health sur- 
vey covering the first eight grades has just been completed. 

Dr. Anne Schley Duggan, President of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, and 
Director of the Department of Health and Physical Education, 
Texas State College for Women, Denton, met with profes- 
sional groups in San Francisco, Berkeley, and Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, in February. Dr. Duggan was a speaker on the pro- 
gram of the National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, and on the symposium sponsored by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Problems in Education of the National 
Education Association and the American Medical Association. 
Dr. Duggan addressed staff and major students of health and 
physical education at the University of California and at Mills 
College. She was a guest of honor at a luncheon given in 
Berkeley by members of the California Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 

An intercollegiate badminton tournament was held March 14 
at. Baylor University, Waco, according to-an announcement 
made by Dr. L. N. Douglas, Director of Health and Physical 
Education at Baylor. 

To comply with the National Physical Fitness Program, the 
Lockhart High School Health and Physical Education Depart- 
ment is offering a program of safety and first-aid activities 
for boys and girls. Students are taught how to take care of 
themselves and others during air-raid emergencies, how to 
administer first aid, transport the injured, and keep their heads 
in time of actual disaster. One hundred six girls are being 
taught the American Red Cross Standard First-Aid Course 
by Mrs. Jerry F. Burch. 

The Cleburne High School has set up a game room for 
students. The Vocational Department made game tables; 
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chairs were donated; a great many games were purchased. 
The school feels that the project is well worth while. 

According to Mrs. Agnes Stacy, director of Camp Mystic, 
Kerrville, Texas, the Southwest Division of the Red Cross 
will hold a school from June 1-10 for those interested in be 
coming instructors in aquatics, first aid, home nursing, and 
nutrition. Phil Brusso, Regional Director of the Red Cross, 
will be in charge. 


VIRGINIA SV Sh By Lucy Houston 

Sweet Briar College was hostess on February 28 to Hollins 
and Randolph Macon for a basketball playday—the third event 
of this type held for the three colleges. Each college brought 
two teams and a round-robin tournament was played; no at- 
tempt was made to determine the winner of the tournament. 
The purpose of the playday is to offer an opportunity to discuss 
methods, to enjoy a good time, and to get acquainted with 
neighboring colleges. 





News from the + 
+ Therapeutic Section 











By Ellen Kelly, University of Minnesota 

Relaxation and posture demonstrations by senior profes- 
sional students at the University of Minnesota were part of 
the program of their “Hale America” Open House held Feb- 
ruary 26. These demonstrations preceded a posture week, 
highlighted by movies, individual consultations of posture prob- 
lems, and a posture clinic. The movie from the University of 
Iowa, “Posture for Poise,” was shown at every hour when 
physical education classes were held, so that all students en- 
rolled had an opportunity to see it. Each student also com- 
pared her own posture, as shown by her posture picture, to 
standards which were presented and discussed. The various 
facilities of the Department of Physical Education for Women 
for the improvement of carriage and poise were discussed: 
posture classes, individual body building classes, the weekly 
relaxation and posture clinic, and individual consultations. 
Students were encouraged to express their intention of avail- 
ing themselves of one of these opportunities. 

* * x 

The American Physiotherapy Association, which is cooperat- 
ing with the Therapeutic section of the A.A.H.P.E.R. for its pre- 
convention meeting, has suggested that all persons who have 
had therapeutic training, even though not certified as physical 
therapists, and who would be willing to serve their communities 
in a civilian capacity in the event of civilian emergency, register 
with their local civilian defense authorities. Such organization 
for civilian defense will do much to supplement the shortage 
of nurses and physical therapists which would be acute in cases 
of emergency. 

— 

Katherine Wells of Wellesley College has developed an 
objective examination covering the American Red Cross Stand- 
ard First-Aid Course. The examination has been prepared 
in two forms. She finds this examination of great convenience 
in handling the tremendously increased enrollment in first-aid 
courses. 

* * * 

Many aspects of the Kenny method of treatment of acute 
stages of infantile paralysis have been incorporated in a film 
released by Minnesota General Hospital. This film was shown 
before a group of physicians, physical therapists, nurses, and 
physical education people at Columbia Hospital in Milwaukee 
on February 21. Dorothy Baethke of Michael Dowling School 
for Crippled Children in Minneapolis, who has worked ex- 
tensively with this method, discussed its outstanding contribu- 
tions and answered many questions during the discussion. 
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COLORADO we te 2 By Chet O’Hanlon 

At the February 8 meeting of the executive officers of the 
State Health and Physical Education Association, Willard N. 
Greim of the Denver Public Schools presented a procedure in 
regard to the “Physical Education Program and Physical 
Fitness for the Present Emergency” to be used by the public 
schools of the state. Some of the important phases outlined 
and discussed took in an emphasis on expanded health and 
physical education programs, including afterschool aspects, and 
state legislation for the program. 

This program was accepted by the executive officers and 
they have started the organization to put it across. 

Swimming students at Greeley State presented “College 
Life,” an aquatic show in Gunter Hall pool February 25, 26, 
and 27. Swimmers enrolled in College High School and in 
C.S.C.E. were included in the list of performers. 


IOWA... . . . . .) . » »«~By. Dorothy Humiston 

The regular courses in physical education for women at 
Drake University have been amplified to include artificial res- 
piration and the application of tourniquets, according to Ruby 
Holton, head of the women’s department. The coeds are also 
drilling with weighted sand bags. 

Doris E. White, professor at Iowa State Teachers College, 
was the leader of an “effort session” of the Midwest Rural 
Conference, held March 19-21 at the College. A demonstra- 
tion of the “Iowa Plan of Physical Education” was presented. 

On behalf of the Iowa Council for Better Education, a 
symposium on physical education was broadcast on March 7 
over WOI, conducted by R. O. Abbett, President of the Iowa 
A.H.P.E.R., Fern Guolding of Iowa State College, Miss Neu- 
schaefer, director of nursing in Iowa, and Mr. Schmidt of 
Iowa State College. 


KANSAS .. ae By L. P. Washburn 

A new procedure has been installed in regard to gymnasium 
suits for Topeka high school students under the direction of 
Strong Hinman, Director of Health, Physical, and Special 
Education for the Topeka schools. The Board of Education 
purchased boys’ and girls’ gymnasium suits which are issued 
to the students at the beginning of each semester. These suits 
and towels are sent to a commercial laundry for cleaning. 
Clean towels are furnished daily and each suit is laundered 
every two weeks. A small fee is charged the student which 
just covers the cost. , 

The following committee has been appointed to direct the 
Physical Fitness Program of the O.C.D. in Kansas: Strong 
Hinman, Topeka, Chairman; Merle Henre, Kansas City; C. S. 
Moll, K.S.C., Manhattan; Edna McCullough, K.S.T.C., Em- 
poria, and Dr. F. C. Beelman, State Board of Health. 


MISSOURI PN fens By Frances Fuller 

The State Division of Physical Fitness and Recreation held 
a fine meeting in Jefferson City on Feb. 28. Co-directors 
Wilma D. Haines and Jack Mathews have on their executive 
committee Dr. Aileen Carpenter, A. O. Anderson, and F. G. 
Stith. 

Home again becomes the recreation center. Parents are 
asking for help from health and physical educators to plan 
“back yard” units for recreational activities. 

The St. Louis Board of Women’s Officials has hit a new 
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high in activity, with an increased number of examinations 
ratings, clinics, and demonstrations given. ; 

The Department of Health and Physical Education of the 
Kansas City schools has compiled materials to be used during 
air raids, including games and rhythms using large numbers 
of children in small spaces. 

A. O. Anderson reports that in St. Louis three recreational 
centers for teachers have been established. Teachers may 
select the type of physical fitness activity they prefer. : 

At a recent “physical fitness” meeting, St. Louis was hon- 
ored by the presence of Mabel A. Lee, Lincoln, Nebraska, area 
director of physical fitness; Wilma Haynes, Stephens College, 
and Darwin A. Hindman, of the University of Missouri, state 
directors of physical fitness; and F. G. Stith, State Coordinator 
of Physical Education. 

A large meeting of all professional and volunteer workers 
in health, physical education, and recreation met at the 
Y.M.H.A. in St. Louis on January 24 to discuss common 
policies. 


MINNESOTA : By Lorraine Hesalroad 

The Department of Physical Education for Women and 
other women’s departments at the University of Minnesota 
held an Open House Feb. 26. The groups worked together 
to present some of the important approaches to fitness for 
women. Program numbers and exhibits were eloquent ex- 
pressions of the vital meaning of fitness. 


SOUTH DAKOTA ae By Myrtle S. Spande 

Elinor Danforth, Washington High School, Sioux Falls, 
is editing the next issue of the state newsletter. 

The South Dakota Defense Committee for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation held its first meeting on Feb. 8 at 
Mitchell. A program of objectives and specific means for im- 
proving physical fitness throughout the state was adopted 
which calls for intensification of school programs and _ co- 
ordination with other defense groups. 


WYOMING at ee ae By Edna Cole 

Converse County High School, under the direction of W. H. 
Bokenkroger, has expanded its physical education program so 
that classes meet five days a week for 60-minute periods. 
Credit for physical education has been increased from one- 
fourth to one-half for each semester and each boy is required 
to have two credits for graduation. 

Sheridan has a Field Day each spring in which all grade 
school pupils participate. 

The program of physical education for boys in Evanston 
Junior and Senior High School, under the direction of Vern 
Waldo, has been broadened to include a fine intramural pro- 
gram. 


IN MEMORIAM 
Lewis H. Mahony—1 894-1942 


Lewis H. Mahony, Director of Athletics at the University 
of Denver, died February 2, 1942, after an illness of two years. 
He was an outstanding leader in the field of athletics, having 
served as President of the Rocky Mountain Association of the 
American Athletic Union since 1936, Vice-President of the 
A.A.U. since 1940, and on the National Football Rules Com- 
mittee. Mr. Mahony was a brilliant athlete as an undergrad- 
uate and, after serving in the air force during the first world 
war, he returned to coach athletics first in his former high 
school and later at the University of Denver. He also became 
one of the outstanding officials in the Rocky Mountain confer- 
ence. He received his master’s degree at Columbia University. 

Mr. Mahony never lost his keen interest both in sports and 
the young men whom he coached. He attended the games until 
his health made this impossible. The death of so young a man 
is felt to be a great loss to all. The memory of his friendship 
and association is cherished particularly by those who worked 
closely with him. 
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NEBRASKA — By Virginia Woolfolk 

Elizabeth Kelly, president of the National Association of 
Directors of Physical Education for College Women, and 
Director of Physical Education for Women at Pomona Col- 
lege, is now on sabbatical leave, visiting college departments 
ground the country. She visited Lincoln late in February and 
was entertained by several professional groups, including a 
dinner meeting of the Lincoln Physical Education Association. 

John Yordy, instructor in physical education at Northeast 
High School, Lincoln, and J. H. Morrison, Wayne State 
Teachers College, have recently interviewed Gene Tunney at 
Kansas City in regard to possible service in the Navy physical 
fitness program. Joseph Toman, former member of the physical 
education staff at Lincoln High School, and Louis B. Austin, 
Everett Junior High School, have been given leave of absence 
by the Lincoln Board of Education. Toman has taken a posi- 
tion as junior director of physical training at Lowry Field, 
Denver. Austin has been with the medical regiment of the 
Army for the past year. 
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ILLINOIS Ms By Nellie B. Cochran 

The Illinois Physical Education Association will hold its 
annual spring meeting at Lane Technical High School on 
March 21. Jay B. Nash, President-Elect of the A.A.H.P.E.R., 
will speak and there will be a program of activities. A smor- 
gasbord luncheon will be a feature. Bess Specht, of the 
Chicago supervisory staff, is chairman of the program com- 
mittee. 

Public and private physical education and leisure-time agen- 
cies are cooperating warmly with the Chicago Office of Civilian 
Defense. Various sport organizations are scheduling addi- 
tional events under the auspices of the Civilian Defense or- 
ganization. 

Among these is the badminton tournament open to all col 
lege and high school players. Dates for the opening round 
are April 10 and 11. Details may be secured from Charles 
Hare, at the Office of Civilian Defense, Civic Opera Building, 
Chicago. 

The Northern Illinois Junior College basketball champion- 
ship was won by Joliet Junior College; the state-wide junior 
college championship was won by Wright Junior College of 
Chicago, with Wilson College of Chicago second, and Joliet 
third. 

George Williams College held its eighth annual institute 
on March 6 and 7, in cooperation with the Illinois Physical 
Education Association and the Illinois Public Health Associa- 
tion. The topic discussed was “Nutrition in Relation to De- 
fense.” Dr. Russell Wilder, the Mayo Clinic at Rochester, 
was one of the principal speakers. 

Du Page County has an active organization of women 
physical education teachers. Four meetings have been held 
this year. 

Illinois State Normal University at Normal is making its 
contribution toward developing physical fitness in two ways, 
first through a testing program using McCloy’s Athletic 
Strength test, and second, through offering special classes to 
aid inductees. The tests are given to get an index of condi- 
tion which is followed up by a personal recommendation to 
the individual as to the type of work he needs, 
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WISCONSIN bi ee By Beulah Drom 

Betty Ludwig, Milwaukee, N.S.W.A. State Representative, 
led the discussion of plans for N.S.W.A. cooperation in the 
Civilian Defense Program at a state committee meeting held in 
Madison, February 14. It was decided to appoint three com- 
mittees to study the contributions N.S.W.A. might make: (1) 
in the rural areas, (2) in defense industries employing women, 
(3) in church recreational groups. Chairmen appointed for 
these committees are: Rural Areas, Dr. Elizabeth Rodgers, 
La Crosse; Defense Industries, Helen Webster, Milwaukee ; 
Church Recreation, Harriet Roesling, Milwaukee. 

The functions of three additional committees were discussed 
and chairmen appointed; Radio Publicity, Jane Whitney, Mil- 
waukee; Newspaper Publicity, Lois Williamson, Racine; 
Women’s Clubs, Elsa Schneider, Shorewood. 

L. E. Means, Director of Physical Education for Men, Beloit 
College, is thrilled at the recent change in program which 
he has been able to effect iri spite of some faculty opposition. 
A complete medical and physical examination was given to 
every man by the college physician, and these findings formed 
the basis of each man’s approach to the physical education pro 
gram. All men registered for academic work in Beloit College 
must take four hours of physical education per week. This 
may be arranged in several groups and many opportunities for 
selection are provided. Three hours per week must be spent 
in classes with the objectives of physical fitness, body tonus, 
quick conditioning, and health. One hour per week options in 
non-fraternity league play in team games may be elected or 
one hour in first aid, lifesaving, and injuries. Competition in 
intramural and intercollegiate athletics receives as much em- 
phasis as time and facilities permit. 

“Ripples in Rhythm,” a most elaborate water show, was pro 
duced in the Y.M.C.A. pool February 26 and 27 by the Janes 
ville High School girl swimmers under the direction of Vasilla 
Moschogianis. Formation swimming, stunts, diving exhibitions, 
and special rhythm in work were features of the show. 

“Guides to a Physical Fitness Program” was the topic pre- 
sented, demonstrated, and discussed at a meeting of the State 
Association members at Lathrop Hall, University of Wisconsin, 
on February 14. Robert Nohr, Jr., State Chairman of the Phy- 
sical Fitness Program, explained the setup, plans, and aims of 
the national “Hale America” program. Fred Hein, Oshkosh, 
State Chairman of the Physical Fitness Councils Committee ex- 
plained the functioning of the Council in Oshkosh. Dr. Helen 
Denniston and Ruth Glassow, Department of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women at the University, explained and had demon- 
strated a group of measuring activities to test the physical fit- 
ness of students. A bulletin describing a physical fitness pro- 
gram, edited by Dr. Denniston, Miss Glassow, and Beulah 
Drom, was presented to the members as a guide to measure- 
ment of important phases of body conditioning. 

Orchesis at the University of Wisconsin, directed by Mar- 
garet H’Doubler and Helen Knight, presented an introduction 
to the elements of the dance in the Dance Studio, Lathrop Hall, 
February 14 for the members of the Wisconsin Association. 
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Dr. John Sundwall, Professor of Hygiene and Public Health, 
University of Michigan, will address the Northwest District 
Convention on three different occasions: Friday, April 10 (9:30 
A.M.), “What Are the Problems of Human Preparedness for 
The National Emergency ;” on the same day at 4:00 p.m., “A 
Plea for Unity in School and College Health and Physical 
Welfare Activities ;” and on April 11 at 10:40 a.m., “The Place 
and Role of Physical Education in the Modern Public Health 
Movement,” 
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New Books Received 


Health in Schools. American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, 20th Yearbook. (Washington, D. C.: The Associa- 
tion, 1942) 544 pages, $2.00. 

Administrative aspects of the school program of health in- 
struction and health protection are covered in detail in a report 
which culminates a two-year study by a committee of educators 
and health educators. The report maintains a long view of 
this important problem, and places emphasis on attention io 
individual. nature and health needs, elimination of remediable 
defects, healthful school living for pupils and teachers, and 
possibilities of cooperative action for improved health in the 
community as well as in the school. Dr. Margaret Bell, Dr. 
C. E. Turner, Bernice Moss, and Dr. C. C. Wilson were among 
the members of the Yearbook Committee. 








Analysis of Human Motion. M. Gladys Scott. (New York: 

F. S. Crofts and Company, 1942) 388 pages, $3.90. 

Miss Scott has made a useful addition to professional 1i- 
braries in this textbook of kinesiology. Sections on anatomy 
and physiology, mechanics of motion, analysis of fundamental 
and activity skills, and special problems of the physical educa- 
tion teacher will be illuminating to students and thought pro- 
voking to instructors. 


Modern Bread. Henry C. Sherman and Constance Pearson. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1942) 118 pages, 
$1.75. 

Recent applications of nutrition research to the making of 
bread have been so widely reported that the average person 
is somewhat confused about the whole problem. This book 
discusses the whole history of research in breadmaking, with 
special reference to the recent changes made to enrich white 
bread from the nutritional standpoint, and includes authoritative 
advice on the use of bread in the daily diet. 


Physical Ability Test (Males). G. M. Gloss. (New York: 
New York University Bookstore, 1942) 4 pages, multi- 
graphed; package of 10 tests, $1.00; 100 tests, $9.00; 500 
tests, $35.00; 1000 tests, $50.00. 

This battery of tests measures speed, skill in handling ob- 
jects, control of one’s body, strength, and “power explosive- 
ness.” The tests may be administered with economy of time 
and equipment, objectivity of judgment, and ease in recording. 
National norms for the battery are in the process of develop- 
ment. 


Rhythmic Swimming. Katharine Whitney Curtis. (Minne- 
apolis: Burgess Publishing Company, 1942) 132 pages, 
mimeoprinted, $2.25. 

Mrs. Curtis has compiled useful material on advanced swim- 
ming techniques and water programs for those who are inter- 
ested in the development of grace and rhythm rather than speed 
for competition. The author provides a number of interesting 
routines for synchronized swimming by beginners and_ ad- 
vanced groups, and describes several complete water pageants. 
Plots for almost fifty more pageants, and a chapter on sea 
mythology, will provide ample suggestive material for un- 
limited experimentation with rhythmic swimming programs. 


Thirty Successful Clown Acts, 1942. J. W. McVicar. 

(Toronto, Canada: The author, Central Y. M. C. A., 1942,) 

9 pages, mimeographed, 50c. 

This is the sixth annual edition of a useful little pamphlet 
for those who are planning circus and variety programs. Somé 
of the stunts are old, some new, all capable of variation and 
adaptation to every situation, and should provide more laughter 
for our programs in these serious times. 








er Swimming and Diving. David A. Armbruster, 
(St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Company, 1942) 301 pages, $3.25, 


An experienced swimming coach has compiled detailed 
analyses of each swimming stroke and a number of dives, and 
has added coaching hints for attainment of maximum skill and 
speed in each event. Line drawings from motion picture studies 
of skilled performers will be helpful to students in perfecting 
their own form. Special chapters cover problems of training 
and conditioning. 


Walk Your Way to Better Dancing. Lawrence Hostetler, 
(New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1942) 263 pages, 
2.00. 

A guide to better social dancing with emphasis on body 
control as the basis for good dancing. The important dance 
walk is carefully described, techniques of leading and following 
are given in detail, and combinations of steps in all rhythms 
are given for the development of interesting routines. 
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